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“You, Ebenezer Haddom, pull up that hoss! Zou’'d ought ter be ashamed of yourself a-racin’ on yer way to 
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Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, Editor of 
‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,’’ has gone to Cuba 
to look around and write about the things 
he will see there. What he writes will 
appear in this journal. It Will be Worth 
reading. 








The Philippine 


Problem 


T is a fact gratifying to every observant citi- 
zen that realization of the gravity of the Phi- 
lippine problem has grown steadily in the 
minds of the people since the national elec- 
While financial and hereties 
threatened publie faith and prosperity, men were 
‘content to postpone consideration of the realities 
of the subject until the power of direetion and 
settlement should be vested in the better equipped 
and more conservative of the political parties be- 
tween which they were obliged to choose. This 
happy result accomplished, thoughtful minds nat- 
urally and rightfully turned to the question which 
they had refused to regard as a real issue in the 
national canvass. Intellectual and political lead- 
both former Presidents, who had 
maintained an ominous silence during the eam- 


tion. heresies 


ers, including 
paign, began to express convictions and opinions. 
Such of the publie journals as still feel a sense 
of duty and responsibility emulated their example. 
Banquet orators forthwith sought applause upon 
oceasions both suitable and unsuitable, and with 
corresponding success or failure. 

The result has been most confusing in all re- 
spects save one, namely, the separation of those 
expressing opinions into two distinct classes, one 
of which as vielently denounces as the other vio- 
leutly upholds the Administration’s insistence 
upon complere submission of the Filipino people 
consideration of their 


prerequisite to the 


curious and interesting eireumstanee, 
that 
curately personified in the two foremost humorists 
Mark Twatxn and Joux Kenprick 
Baxes. Tlere are two men of the highest order 
patriotism, honest in their 
in whatever they 
think or do their fun-making books, 
giving utterance to opinions so wholly divergent 
as to make common ground seem almost ‘unattain- 
able. 
for the enlightenment of our readers, and in the 
‘hope that they will induce deeper reflection and 
wider expression throughout the land. We. shall 
not attempt to analyze or refute any portion of 


It is a 


moreover, these two classes are most ae- 


ot America 
} 
and 


ot intelligence 


minds, and intensely earnest 


outside of 


These views we print to-day side by side 


either of these articles, for the simple reason that 


each is so pregnant and lucid that the necessity 
We may supplement them, how- 


does not exist. 
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ever, by saying that, in our judgment, holding 
neither captious criticism nor unqualified alle- 
giance, but plain helpfulness, to be the right mo- 
tive in the discussion of such subjects, too much 
stress is laid by the one upon acts that cannot be 
recalled, and too little attention is paid by the 
other to the practical necessities of the ease. 


HERE are two vital questions involved in the 
present situation: 

First—What do we want to do: Give up 
the islands or hold them as a dependency of the 
United States ¢ and— 

Second—How shail we do either the one or the 
other for the least blood and 
money, with the greatest possible advantage to 
ten millions of human beings and with honor to 
ourselves ? 

It does not suffice to say, with Mr. CLEMENs, 
that Dewry should have sailed away after destroy- 
ing the Spanish fleet, that we should not have sent 
an army to complete the work that he began, and 
that our peace commissioners committed an egre- 
gious blunder in paying twenty millions of dol- 
lars for a white elephant. Nor can we find much 
that is helpful in Mr. CLeveLanp’s sore lament 
that our standards have changed, and that never 
again can the liberty-loving and liberty-giving re- 
public be as it onee was. We may grant, for the 
sake of argument, that it would have been more 
politic, though perhaps less humane, on our part to 
have left the Spanish and Filipinos to fight to a 
finish their own battles, but we cannot admit, 
even for argument’s sake, that the wisest Presi- 
dent who ever lived could have known that to be 
a fact at the critical moment in a war whose im- 
mediate outcome no man could foresee. We may 
—indeed, many of us do—agree with Mr. CLEMENS 
that our inefficient peace’ commissioners made a 
poor trade in Paris. And, finally, we are com- 
pelled perforce to admit the truth of Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND’s insistence that times and tendencies have 
changed—whether in the direction of progress or 
retrogression we need not now consider. 

But the fact remains that all these things have 
happened, and we, as a nation—a world power, if 
you will—are responsible for them; and neither 
philanthropic satire, nor mere grunts of dissatis- 
faction, nor both combined, can enable us to evade 
that responsibility or solve the really serious prob- 
lem which confronts us. 

The questions are wholly practical: 1. Do we 
want—-plainly, is it worth the eost—to hold the 
islands as a dependency? The jingo ery that the 
flag, wherever raised, must never be lowered, may 
be dismissed as no less sensible than mere la- 
ments, but the cost must be reckoned with. That 
it will be enormous in both lives and money, ex- 
tending over a period of years, evidence multi- 


possible eost in 


plies. That the trade advantages promise any- 
thing approaching adequate compensation, no 


capable business man will maintain for a moment. 
To what extent we are morally bound to safe- 
guard the spiritual and material interests of a 
people who collectively hate us and resent our in- 
terference may be a matter of doubt. If the period 
of our responsibility in this regard be measured 
by the indicated appreciation of our past benefi- 
cence, it need not be considered of long duration. 
Would the coneession of the right of the Fili- 
pinos to govern themselves be regarded by the 
world as a confession of our inability to wage war 
successfully and therefore humiliate us ag a na- 


tion? Does a wise man throw good money after 
bad? Does he forfeit the respect of his neigh- 


bors by refusing to do so? If some, in envy, 
point at him the finger of scorn, what cares he, 
so long as he retains a clear conscience, a full 
purse, and the serene consciousness of strength 
sufficient, not only to ignore disingenuous criti- 
cism, but to fight a good tight with anybody who 
may feel called upon to test his skill and courage ? 


SSUMING, then—still for argument’s sake— 
A the desirability of ridding ourselves of these 
far-away possessions, and reasoning, as we 
have reasoned, that there is no insuperable obstacle 
in the path of our desire, how may it best be done ? 
Those who claim to speak for the Filipino peoples, 
and who undoubtedly have established for them- 
selves a certain right in that regard, have main- 
tained from the beginning that all they ask or de- 
sire is the same treatment as has been accorded 
the inhabitants of Cuba, namely, an official ree- 
ognition by the American government of their 
right to govern themselves and a like solemn 
pledge to aid in giving that recognition practical 
effect at the earliest moment consistent with the 
maintenance of order. “ Let Congress and the 





President extend the application of the Cuban res- 
olution to the Philippine islands,” they say, “ and 
we will lay down our arms, and diligently study 
the art of self-government under. American tui- 
tion until you shall admit that we have become 


competent to manage our own affairs.” However 
treacherous may be’ the natures of the Filipino 
peoples or the Filipino leaders, it cannot “be de- 
nied that they have been consistent in crystallizing 
their claims into this one demand. That-it is a 
sine qua non is not of sufficient moment to af- 
fect the decision of a nation so great and gener- 
ous that it need not concern itself with minor con- 
siderations, however irritating they may be. 

The method, therefore, is not far to seek. It 
is simple, comprehensive, and meets all of the ex- 
pressed requirements of the Filipino leaders. It 
might or might not be accepted by them in good 
faith; but one fact is certain—it would make a 
test of their sincerity so perfect that further ob- 
duraey would definitely and finally deprive them 
of any just claim whatsoever to clemency or com- 
sideration. 


LL this, of course, is based upon the assump- 
tion that we do not want to hold the isl- 
ands. Are we justified in that assumption ? 

Mr. Banas, somewhat to our surprise, inferen- 
tially replies in the affirmative, but is it certain 
that this answer truly represents the sentiment 
of Expansion, Imperialism, or whatever our re- 
cent national tendency may be termed? We sus- 
pect that a very large number of citizens—more es- 
pecially of Western citizens perhaps—think we do 
want to keep this territory, that the holding of it 
will result in great commercial benefits, in new 
markets for our products, in fresh fields of prom- 
ising endeavor for our young men who can no 
longer “go West” by land, and, most important 
of all, in the fulfilment of the duty or destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon people to civilize and Christian- 
ize the entire human race, at whatever cost to 
themselves. Conscience is the dominant qual- 
ity here, and it is a force not to be disregarded 
lightly. The fact that guardianship was not 
sought deliberately serves only to emphasize the 
duty, as in the ease of a child found upon a door- 
step. To the devout-minded, the solemn injune- 
tion of our first religious teachers to carry the 
gospel into heathen lands seems to bear a direct 
and specific application. Does not, then, this 
consideration outweigh all others, especially any 
of a selfish character or any implying a hesitancy 
in following the plainly marked path of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity ? 

The intimation of Mr. CiemMens that such mo- 
tives are alleged only as a cloak to cover dis- 
creditable designs upon a guileless people cannot 
stand the test of candid inquiry. Nobody who has 
ever known President MclKintey or who has fol- 
lowed his long political career, or who has even 
observed his growth since he became Chief Magis- 
trate, can doubt for an instant his intention to 
do what is right. Nor, on the other hand, does Mr. 
Bancs voice the true spirit of American inde- 
pendence in tacitly urging the upholding of a 
President, right or wrong, simply because he is 
President. The discovery that Marx Twain is 
not infallible ought rather to emphasize than to 
obliterate the fact that Mr. McKintey also is hu- 
man, and subject to the accompanying frailties. 
The establishment of a free press by our forefa- 
thers implied, not merely the right, but the de- 
sirability of free criticism of every public servant 
—respectful and courteous surely, but restricted, 
never. 


UCH criticism, indeed, helpful and sugges- 
tive, as it should be, is the chief require- 
ment of this happy, hurrying, money-mak- 

ing, unthinking age. Seers have foretold a vast 
religious revival in the beginning of the new cen- 
tury. This is well. May it come to pass! But 
what this country needs at the present time is 
an intellectual revival. People have ceased to 
think as they thought in the score of years pre- 
ceding the civil war, in the days of WepstrR and 
Sumyer and Cray and Lixcotn and DouGias and 
TARRISON and Jonson. They are no longer trou- 
bled in their minds even as they were when— 
some say—they elected Titpen and subsequently 
surely did elect CLeveLAND on moral grounds in 
revolt against what they considered injustice. 
The great daily journals are not now the almost 
omnipotent force they once were and should be. 
With a few notable exceptions, those which have 
not been commercialized have become politic. 
Note the number that supported neither McKty- 
LEY nor Bryan, but gave all their skill to an en- 























deavor to slip through a national campaign with- 


out making enemies—and think of GREELEY, 
Mepitt, Bowes, RayMonp, and even Gopkin! 


Heated discussions are seldom heard around the 
stoves in village stores. Nothing worthy of the 
name debate is heard in the Congress, which has 
ceased to possess the slightest interest for the 
great mass of people except—in a minor way— 
when it assembles and—in larger measure—when 
it adjourns. 

Why is this?) Have we grown so prosperous 
that we have become go-lucky? Is there no longer 
a national intelligence to be quickened, a na- 
tional conscience to be aroused? Do the solemn 
warnings, right or wrong, of a statesman uni- 
versally admired and respected, such as BEnJa- 
MIN Harrison, find no response in patriotic hearts, 
awaken no interest in American minds?° Can it 
be possible that a complete revolution—for good 
or evil—of the theory of government for the es- 
tablishment and perpetuation of human liberty, 
devised by the founders of the republic and zeal- 
ously safeguarded by their successors for more 
than a century, can be accomplished to the accom- 
paniment of only a passing interest ¢ 

We do not think so. We believe that there is 
as much intelligence, as much conscience, as much 
patriotism, in this great nation as ever there was. 
But it is a fact, of which denial is impossible, that 
in recent years it has not found expression. Hence 
we urge in all sincerity and earnestness the need 
of what we have designated, for lack of a better 
term, an Intellectual Revival. 


ET us begin now! This journal, high-priced as 
L it is, full of years as it is, strong by reason of 
high ideals and great achievements as it is, un- 
doubtedly has as its readers the most intelligent and 
thoughtful citizens of every State in the Union. 
Now, then, what is their solution of this great 
problem, confronting not alone the President and 
the Congress, but the whole nation? Surely there 
is both food and necessity for thought in such a 
subject, involving as it does the honor, well-being, 


lj 
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ROM time to time a case like that of the 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents brings 
to public notice the dimensions of the trade 
in which our paternal government is em- 
barked as a publisher. The revival of in- 
terest is always the result of some abuse; 

and Congress, which is responsible for the loose meth- 
od of conducting this business, regularly goes through 
the forms of a solemn inquiry, expresses its surprise 
at the facts discovered, applies perhaps some tempo- 
rary palliative, and then—promptly forgets all about 
the subject till the next shock comes. 

In the case of the Messages and Papers the ver- 
dict of the investigators was, in plain terms, ‘“ No- 
body to blame.” Every one with whom Congress was 
concerned had kept serupulously within the law; it 
was the law that was defective, as every law on the 
subject has been since Congress set up a government 
publishing-shop. A private citizen named Barcus had 
resorted to an objectionable advertising device, and 
had involved a Representative and an Assistant Libra- 
rian of Congress by the use of their names as asso- 
ciates in his enterprise. But back of all this lay the 
fact that Congress had authorized the compilation of 
the work, and voted to the compiler, as compensation, 
a duplicate set of the electrotype plates. These plates 
were his, to be disposed of as he saw fit. It is said 
that he could have sold them outright to a responsi- 
ble publisher for $10,000, but preferred to form the 
quasi - partnership which brought about the scandal. 
By way of rebuke, Congress now proposes to enter 
the market as a competitor, by the issue of a very 
large edition of the work, to be distributed free or 
sold at the smallest possible advance on cost. 

The establishment of a great printing and binding 
concern at the public expense in 1861 was excused on 
the pretext of economy, the advocates of the plan pro- 
ducing abundant figures to prove how much cheaper 
the government’s work could be done in a shop of its 
¢wu than by contract with private printers. As usual, 
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and future of the country. Let us have a full 
and free discussion. Read what Mr. CLEMENS 
and Mr. Bangs say in other pages, read what Mr. 
Harrison has said in the magazines, what Mr. 
Hoar and Mr. Lopar and Mr. Hanna have said in 
Congress, what Mr. CLEVELAND said in an after- 
dinner speech, though it was only a plaint—read 
what we have said without prejudice or commit- 
ment and in frank indecision; then— 

Write to us and tell us in few words what you 
think. Only do not express a mere opinion. Give 
a reason for your conclusion, and we will print 
it along with others—and we will see if the In- 
tellectual Revival which the country needs may 
not become a sturdy fact. 


T is interesting to note the widespread observ- 
ance of MarsHaLt day on Monday last. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is an in- 
stitution with the operations, influence, and_his- 
tory of which, it is to be feared, not many of the 
citizens of this country are familiar, and any cere- 


M mony which brings that impor- 
hall Day tant body interestingly before 


the public eye in its historical aspect is worthy 
of all commendation. That there should be cele- 
brated in so many parts of the United States the 
100th anniversary of the accession to the magis- 
terial chair of its first Chief Justice is a good sign. 
It indicates that in the lump of our citizenship 
there is a leaven of interest in great American 
historic events that are entirely unconnected with 
the episodes of war and mere polities. We would 
there might be more celebrations of this nature, 
if only for their educational value. They arouse 
an interest that would otherwise prove dormant, if 
indeed it existed at all, and this once aroused is 
likely to do much toward making the people ap- 
preciate how worth while after all it is to be an 
American citizen. The average school boy and 
girl know much about the Father of his Country, 
of Tuomas JEFrerson, of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, and 
other great Americans, but the name of Jonn Mar- 
SHALL would fall unfamiliarly upon the ears of 
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most of them, in spite of the great service render 


ed to his people by this illustrious jurist. And 
there are many others of equal distinction, as little 
known to the general publie, whose services in the 
development of this nation are worthy of commem 
oration. The good work begun with Marsiau 
day should be continued until we tind all the lesser 
known makers of the United States honored by a 
grateful people. 

HE suggestion has been made that in the 
event of Governors Island being turned over 
by the Federal government to the city of 
New York, it would not be at all a bad idea to erect 
thereon a municipal building entirely adequate to 
the needs of our city administration, the 

A New City Mayor down. 

without merit. Is] 

Hall . 

and situ 
ated as to Ellis Island than our present City Hall, 
and the immigrants who come here for the purpose 
of joining their predecessors in the Municipal As 
sembly, or the Council, or some other branch of 
our government, would not have so far to go as is 
now required of them. A further 
would lie in the sequestration of our local rulers 
from the publie, and the consequent limitation of 
their influence for evil upon citizens with whom, 
under present conditions, they come in contact. 
A further interesting feature of this arrangement 
would be the lining up of the various islands we 
control in the publie mind in an appropriate s« 
quenece—North Brothers Island, Blackwells Island, 
and Governors Island. 
many, each with an island of its own, would prove 
to the outside world that New York is eareful of 
its health and its morals. 

Should the Federal government fail to transfer 
Governors Island to the city, the island plan may 
still be adopted, for a portion of Blackwells Island 
is yet available. To erect our municipal building 
next to the penitentiary would be wholly appro 
priate, if for no other reason than that birds of a 
feather have a natural affiliation. 
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The plan is not 
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is more conveniently 
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these estimates ignored such practical considerations 
as the interest on the money invested in buildings and 
mechanical plant, the annual charge for repairs, and, 
what is even more important, the assurance of the 
growth of the office into a great bureau under the 
stimulus of political patronage, and the increase in 
the amount of printing which would come when Con- 
gress fell victim to the delusion that what the gov- 
ernment does for itself costs it nothing. Sure enough, 
within thirty years it had been found necessary to 
increase the force of employees from a modest 300 
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to between 3000 and 4000, and the expense from a few 
hundred thousand dollars a year to nearly fou 
millions. 

Some of the jobs turned out at this shop are huge 
enough to make the ordinary publisher gasp. Take 
the Records of the War of the Rebellion for an ex- 
ample. They fill 120 volumes of 800 pages each; ten 
thousand or 1,200,000 volumes, were ordered ; 
they consumed 75,000 reams of white paper, and re 
quired composition—by hand, mark you, for political 


sets 


expediency forbids the introduction of machines—ex 
ceeding 300,000,000,000 ems: and the bare cost of 


printing and binding reached $1,260,000. 

In 1892, in a sudden spasm of frugality, Congress 
took some pains to learn the number of sets of reports 
bulletins, maps, catalogues, ete., issued under the 
auspices of the several executive departments and bu 
reaus, and found that these numbered about 450. Some 
were issued daily, others weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually, while a few were put down as “ 0¢ 
casional special publications.” If each pamphiet, 
sheet, or volume had been counted separately, they 
would probably have run well up into the thousands; 
and the number of copies of each was practically un 
limited, ranging from a paltry 500 up to more than 
400,000. But that was only part of the story. The 
inquiry took up a series of four successive Congresses, 
to see how much printing had been done under then 
auspices. The list covered nineteen pages of fine 
print. Nobody attempted to foot up the grand total, 
but a rough estimate set the output of the four Con 
gresses at not less than 24,000,000 copies, or an aver 
age of 6,000,000 copies to a Congress. 

And still the summary is incomplete. These docu 
ments were all of a more or less statistie>' character, 
the list taking no cognizance of the bills, .eports, cal 
endars of business, and miscellaneous documents of 
the Congresses themselves, the laws enacted by them, 
and the three current narratives of their proceedings 
the Journal of the Senate, the Journal of the House of 
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Representatives, and the Congressional Record. The 
journals do not amount to so much, comparatively, al- 
though they fill bulky volumes, one to a session in each 
Chamber; they are rather concise in form, noting mere- 
ly results and not incidents. The latter are left for 
the Record, which is the most elaborate report: of pro- 
ceedings preserved by any legislative body in the 
world, Not only is every delivered speech printed there 
verbatim from a stenographic report, but a vast mass 
of speeches which never were delivered and never were 
intended for delivery, but which members, by courtesy 
of their colleagues, are “ given leave to print.” How 
verbose Congress has become will be realized when 
we examine the “* Annals,” which were the only run- 
ning report of the proceedings of the first eighteen 
Congresses, and which contrived to bring the story 
of a session into a single volume of from 600 to 1000 
pages of fair-sized print, a page coutaining about as 
much matter as a column of HARPER’s WEEKLY; 
whereas a Record of to-day, carrying the pages of a 
Congress up to, say, 16,000, divides them among six- 
teen fat octavo volumes. As each page contains two 
columns of pretty closely set type, this stream of Con- 
gressional eloquence, if run through an, inch pipe, 
would just about make a belt around Manhattan Isl- 
and. Another interesting side light is thrown upon 
the magnitude of the Record issue by the sale of the 
shavings of white paper when the edges of the stitched 
copies are trimmed; from this source alone the gov- 
ernment has recovered an average of $1000 a vear. 
The freedom of every member of either House of 
Congress to introduce all the bills he wishes to— 
many of which, pressed upon him by constituents, are 
never even read by himself or any of his fellows— 
explains why the total number of these documents 
swelled in the session lately 
closed, short as it was, to 
more than 17,000. As only 
a small proportion of the 
measures introduced and re- 
ferred to a committee ever 
sees the light again, the re- 
ports in the two Houses did 


not pass, last session, the 
3400 mark, and the other 
Congressional documents 


probably did not exceed a 
thousand or so. 

In the old times it was 
possible for any one who 
wanted a public document 
to get it for nothing if he 
went about the business in 
the right way. At the cost 
of a postage-stamp he could 
apply to the head of a de- 
partment, or, in the case of 
the more valuable publica- 
tions, to his Representative 
in Congress, and by due 
course of mail the desired 
volume would be in his 
hands. This indiscriminate 
gratuity resulted in number- 
less abuses. Not a few 
thrifty souls were always on 
the watch for documents of 
no great present value, but 
likely to have some histori- 
cal interest. By shrewdly 
timing and placing their re- 
quests for a certain pam- 
phlet, or entering into col- 
lusive relations with a clerk 
in charge of the supply of 
this particular print, they 
would manage to “ corner 
the market,” and have stu- 
dents and librarians later 
at their merey. This trick 
reacted on its authors in 
one recent case. A re 
port of a very important 


bimetallic 
conference had been cornered, and the books were held 


international 


at $5 or more apiece. The silver question looming sud- 
denly into prominence, a demand set in which promised 
a rare harvest for the bookse'lers in the scheme, 
whose windows and advertisements began to bristle 
with the title of the report. But, unhappily for them, 
this demand came very largely from the members 
of Congress who were to prepare speeches, and when 
it was found that the price charged by the dealers 
was extortionate, the Senators and Representatives 
interested simply voted to issue a reprint without de- 
lay, and the speculators were left with a big stock of 
unsaleable literature on their hands. In a smaller 
way the writer had a typical experience a few weeks 
ago in trying to pick up a departmental report pub- 
lished during Buchanan's administration. Other pa- 
pers of that period were still stored in the document- 
rooms at the Capitol, but this one was lacking. An 
accommodating dealer in musty pamphlets hinted that 
possibly he might be able to “ find” a copy, adding 
that the price would probably be $3. His guess was 
wonderfully accurate, for the deposit of the money in 
his palm brought forth, within an hour or two, a 
copy yellow with age and emitting a faint vault- 
like odor, but with its leaves yet uncut! 

In 1895, after an agitation for reform lasting much 
longer than usual, Congress decided to put a check 
upon the extravagance of our public printing system. 
It had its customary “ investigation,” proved’ to its 
own satisfaction for the twentieth time that exist- 
ing practices were wasteful, and then enacted a law 
imposing what appeared to be stringent regulations 
upon the free cireulation of documents. Since then 
a few amendments have been made, all in the direction 
of liberality. The net result is that the executive de- 
partments have had their supply of their own docu- 
ments so reduced that it is difficult to furnish free 
copies to applicants who have a legitimate use for them, 
such as journalists, authors, and public speakers, 
whose design is to abstract the information and dis- 
seminate it in more readable form among the people. 
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The most radical departure made by the law of 1895 
was the establishment of a new bureau, under an offi- 
cer designated as Superintendent of Documents, to 
take charge of the surplus books and pamphlets, dis- 
tribute a certain number among a group of libraries, 
and sell the rest to the public at a slight advance upon 
the cost of printing. One of the rules of this bureau, 
by-the-way, designed undoubtedly as a_ spectacular 
blow at the professional document-speculator, is that 
not more than one copy of any publication shall be 
sold to one person; so that now the speculator, if he 
wishes a dozen copies, is—defeated? oh no—put to 
the trouble of making up a list of twelve dummy 
names, to whom the superintendent goes soberly 
through the motions of selling one copy each. Mean- 
while the legitimate purchaser, who wishes one copy 
of a certain document for use at his home and another 
at his office, has to resort to the subterfuge of order- 
ing the two on separate days, or having one copy sent 
to his clerk. 

But with all this. vain groping after righteousness 
for other people, Congress has made no visible change 
in the lavish methods pursued with bills, committee re- 
ports and like documents pertaining to the work of le- 
gislation. These are still as free as air, and if the sup- 
ply threatens to fail, nothing is easier than to pass a 
resolution ordering a new and large edition. A certain 
number of copies of every document go upon the books 
of his Chamber to the credit of every Senator and Rep- 
resentative, and are sent to the folding-room, whence 
they cah be obtained only on his written order. ‘The 
wastefulness of this practice is proved by a catalogue 
reported periodically by the custodian of the fold- 
ing-room, showing the number of copies of every book 
still in storage, and these catalogues reveal accumula- 
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still holds a voluminous manuscript in his hands, his 
fellow-members courteous!y permit him to “ extend his 
remarks in the Record.” This practically completes 
the business. The chances are that his manuscript, 
with its statistical and historical data, was prepared 
by ‘his clerk. The sheets are handed bodily to the 
Public Printer; the Record appears the next morning 
with the speech in full; the clerk cuts off the intro- 
ductory paragraphs, and orders a reprint of the rest 
—20,000 copies, enclosed in 20,000 sealed envelopes, 
with the Congressman’s electrotyped signature in the 
upper right-hand corner; on the delivery of this mate- 
rial, a few girls, hired at a dollar a day, address the 
envelopes from a_ polling-list furnished by the man- 
ager of the Congressman’s home campaign; a wagon 
run at government expense calls for the mass of ad- 
dressed packages and carries them to the post-office, 
where they are pouched and labelled and shipped to 
destination. At the other end of the route the in- 
genuous constituent receives one of the speeches with 
his morning mail, and when he takes it home to read, 
he remarks to his wife on the wonderful memory of 
a Congressman who, amid all the labors of the ses- 
sion, can pause to remember him, a somewhat obscure 
citizen; the good wife looks at the envelope and com- 
pliments the Congressman’s excellent handwriting in 
view of his years; their little son carefully scissors 
out the frank to paste in his autograph collection; and 
one vote at the next election is nailed fast, unless the 
opposing candidate can play a better game. 

Sometimes the use made of the “ leave to print” is 
not so innocent as this. Whole monographs by emi- 
nent authors have been worked into speeches by a re- 
quest on the part of the speaker to-have such and such 
a thing “ included ” in his remarks. When he makes 
the request, possibly no one 
within reach of his voice 
has any idea of the length 
or character of the included 
material; consent is given 
as a courtesy, and since 
scarcely any one in Congress 
reads the Record except to 
see how his own remarks 
or some adversary’s look in 
print, the trick is apt to 
pass unnoticed for the time. 
Perhaps the most notorious 
cease of this kind was the 
publication of Henry 
George’s Progress and Pov- 
erty by a combination of 
single-tax advocates in the 
House, who smuggled . in 
a few chapters at a time 
as appendices to their 
speeches, and then gather- 
ed the whole into a cam- 
paign pamphlet and scatter- 
ed it broadcast without pay- 
ing a cent for postage. The 
work had of course been 
copyrighted, but Mr. George 
did not raise that issue, so 
no judicial decision was ob- 
tained as to the effect of 
such free publication upon 
an author’s exclusive privi- 
lege. The Congressmen who 
were in the plot took the 
ground that Congress, hav- 
ing made the laws govern- 
ing copyright, had the right 


sili. 2B to waive them in its own 
— SS —— favor —a thin apology, as 
ae —_—— a little reflection will show. 


The Baxter Street of Washington 


tions of years, occupying valuable space, yet never 
drawn upon, because the members to whom they are 
credited have forgotten the existence of the books if 
they ever knew of it. 

Strangers looking over old files of public documents 
are often struck with the quantity of trash which 
seems to find typographic vent through this channel. 
The secret lies in the single word “frank.” Every 
public document is admitted to the mails free of post- 
age if it bears in the corner of the wrapper the sig- 
nature—or what purports to be the signature—of a 
Senator or Representative. This signature is often 
put there by one of his clerks whom he has clothed 
with the necessary authority. Oftener it is done with 
a rubber stamp. In cases where a particularly large 
number of public documents are to be sent out at one 
time, nae is saved by having envelopes run through 
a press, and a printed fac-simile of the sender’s au- 
tograph put on at the rate of a thousand or more an 
hour. 

The greatest use of the franking privilege is in 
the mailing of speeches which first appear in the reg- 
ular report of proceedings in the Record, since publi- 
cation in that chronicle entitles them to the freedom 
of the mails. Any member can have one of his 
speeches reprinted in a separate pamphlet by paying 
a small bonus. This enables the campaign managers 
of all the great parties to do a rousing business at the 
government’s expense. Whenever an important elec- 
tion is impending, the speeches made for “home con- 
sumption” fill the largest space in the Record. Some- 
times odd subterfuges are used. The House of Rep- 
resentatives may be discussing a bill for the exten- 
sion of a street railway through the city of Washing- 
ton, and limiting the length of speeches to five min- 
utes. A member from a district where salt is mined 
wishes to show his constituents that he is protecting 
their local industry: so he begins his speech with a 
brief reference to the pending bill, and branches off 
into a eulogy of Republican rule, and thence plunges 
into the reading of a written essay on the tariff on 
salt. His five minutes are soon exhausted, but as he 


Congress guards’ very 
jealously its prerogative as 
a free-gift distributor. Un- 
til about ten years ago a 
hook ordered from a depart- 
ment would reach the ad- 
dressee with a printed slip pasted to a fly-leaf convey- 
ing the compliments of the head of the department. 
The Department of Agriculture, during this period, 
made some pretty ambitious ventures in document-pub- 
lishing, including the celebrated Horse-Book, with its 
multitude of highly colored plates. As ‘ Uncle Jerry ” 
Rusk, the head of the department, was just then loom- 
ing up among the Presidential possibilities, Congress- 
men going home to country districts were somewhat 
disturbed at finding on the parlor tables of constitu- 
ents here and there a neatly bound picture-book with 
the ‘‘ Compliments of J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agri- 
culture,” the name in fac-simile. The danger that 
some voters might be more grateful to Mr. Rusk than 
to their Congressmen for printed favors led to the 
enactment of a prohibition upon all enclosures of 
“compliments.” Since that day the only personal 
name which has appeared anywhere on a package of 
documents to indicate the sender has been the frank 
of a Congressman. i 

It was said at the beginning of this article that 
the government’s big printing establishment was 
founded as a measure of economy, and only at rare in- 
tervals do we find a public officer candid and bold 
enough to proclaim this pretence a humbug. The pres- 
ent Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Duell, last year 
pleaded for authority to put a certain job out to pri- 
vate competition, as he had learned that it would cost 
the government, at its own shop, $32,000, which was too 
much, but at a private shop only $16,000, a reasonable 

rice. 
‘ With exquisite but unconscious irony, Congress 
responded by authorizing him to have the work done 
at a cost of $16,000, but only at the Government Print- 
ing Office! Upon his reminding the framers of the ap- ’ 
propriation that this involved an absurdity, he was au- 
thorized to go ahead and have the work done at the 
Government Printing Office, without limit as to cost. 
As he had at the outset declared the cost at the govern- 
ment shop exorbitant, the work has never been ordered 
anywhere, and a really needful document has gone un- 
published. 
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King John of Mangaia Hoisting the British Flag on Mangaia 


THE ANNEXATION OF THE COOK ISLANDS BY GREAT BRITAIN 


See Page 163 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF KING EDWARD 
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At the Age of 6 At the Age of 19 
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At the Age of 53 





At the Age of 45 In 1900,—aged 59 


ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, AT VARIOUS AGES 
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The Duke of Clarence and Avondale The Duke of York Princess Victoria Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THEIR CHILDREN IN 1892 




















BUCKINGHAM PALACE, THE LONDON RESIDENCE OF KING EDWARD VII. 


Photograph by Hegger 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, MOUNT VERNON 


From “ Harper’s Weekly,’’ October 13, 1860 ‘ 
























THE PRINCE OF WALES REVIEWING THE CADET BATTALION AT WEST POINT 
From “ Harper's Weekly,” October 27, 1860 
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CARTOONS BY JOHN McLENNAN PUBLISHED IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY” ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRINCE’S VISIT TO NEW YORK 


“The two lower designs commemorate two of the most piquant adventures of the Prince since his arrival in this country. His Fall In The Ball Room 
At Quebec, when the loyal dames of that fine old City were thrown into convulsions by the sight of their Prince prone on the floor,and The Game At Ten-Pins 
Which The Prince Play2d At Washington, at Mrs. Smith’s boarding-school, with Miss Lane and Mrs. Secretary Thompson. A few years hence these scenes 
ull possess a quaint historic interest.’”’—From ‘“‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY,” October 20, 1860. 
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H. R. H. the Princess of Wales 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES & 
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H. R. H. Albért Edward, Prince of Wales 


AT THE QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOM OF 1896 
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The King on his favorite Pony 
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Dressed for Stag-hunting in Scotland 




















Shooting Partridges at Newmarket The King as a Yachtsman 


KING EDWARD VII. AS A SPORTSMAN 
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By Mark Twain 
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N the North American Review for February, 
Mark Twain publishes an article “To the Per- 
son Sitting in Darkness,’ which we are permit- 
ted te reprint in part as follows: 

Extending the Blessings of Civilization to 
our Brother who Sits in Darkness has been a 
good trade and has paid well, on the whole. 

There is more money in it, more territory, more sov- 
ereignty and other kinds of emolument, than there is 
in any other game that is played. But Christendom 
has heen playing it badly of late years, and must cer- 
tainly suffer by it,in my opinion. She has been so eager 
to get every stake that appeared on the green cloth, 
that the People who Sit in Darkness have noticed it. 
They have become suspicious of the Blessings of Civ- 





ilization. More—they have begun to examine them. 
This is not well. The Blessings of Civilization are 


all right, and a good commercial property; there could 
not be a better, in a dim light. In the right kind of 
a light, and at a proper distance, with the goods a 
little out of focus, they furnish this desirable exhibit 
to the Gentlemen who Sit in Darkness: 


LAW AND ORDER, 
LIBERTY, 

EQUALITY, 
HONORABLE DEALING, 
MERCY, 

EDUCATION, 


LOVE, 

JUSTICE, 

GENTLENESS 

CHRISTIANITY, 

PROTECTION TO THE WEAK, 
TEMPERANCE, 

—and so on. 


good? Sir, it is pie. It will bring 
idiot that sits in darkness anywhere. 
adulterate it. It is proper to be em- 
This brand is strictly for 
Export—apparently. Apparently. Privately and con- 
fidentially, it is nothing of the kind. Privately and 
confidentially, it is merely an outside cover, gay and 
pretty and attractive, displaying the special patterns 
of our Civilization which we reserve for Home Con- 
sumption, while inside the bale is the Actual Thing 
that the Customer Sitting in Darkness buys with his 
blood and tears and land and liberty. 

We all know that the Business is being ruined. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is because our Mr. 
McKinley, and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Kaiser, 
and the Czar and the French have been exporting the 
Actual Thing with the outside cover left off. 

It is a distress to look on and note the mismoves, 
they are so strange and so awkward. Mr. Chamberlain 
manufactures a war out of materials so inadequate and 
so fanciful that they make the boxes grieve and the 
gallery laugh. Neat, to our heavy damage, the Kaiser 
went to playing the game without first mastering it. 
He lost a couple of missionaries in a riot at Shantung, 
and in his account he made an over-charge for them. 
And by-and-by comes America, and our Master of 
the Game plays it badly—plays it as Mr. Chamberlain 
was playing it im South Africa. It was a mistake to 
do that; also it was one which was quite unlooked for 
in a Master who was playing it so well in Cuba. In 
Cuba he was playing the usual and regular American 
game, and it was winning, for there is no way to beat 
it. The Master, contemplating Cuba, said: “ Here 
is an oppressed and friendless little nation which is 
willing to fight to be free: we go partners, and put up 
the strength of seventy million sympathizers and the 
resources of the United States: play!” Nothing but 
Europe combined could call that hand: and Europe 
cannot combine on anything. There, in Cuba, he was 
following our great traditions in a way which made 
us very proud of him. and proud of the deep dissatis- 
faction which his play was provoking in Continental 
Europe. Moved by a high inspiration, he threw out 
those stirring words which proclaimed that forcible 
annexation would be “criminal aggression”; and in 
that utterance fired another “shot heard round the 
world.” The memory of that fine saying will be out- 
lived by the remembrance of no act of his but one 


There. Is it 
into camp any 
But not if we 
phatic upon that point. 


-but that avaiied nothing. 


—that he forgot it within the twelvemonth, and its 
honorable gospel along with it. 
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was strong; it was too strong, and he made that 

bad mistake: he played the European game, the 
Chamberlain game. It was a pity; it was a great pity, 
that error; that one grievous error, that irrevocable 
error. For it was the very place and time to play the 
American game again. The game was in our hands. If 
it had been played according to the American rules, 
Dewey would have sailed away from Manila as soon as 
he had destroyed the Spanish fleet—after putting up a 
sign on shore guaranteeing toreign property and life 
against damage by the Filipinos, and warning the 
Powers that interference with the emancipated patriots 
would be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United 
States. 

The more we examine the mistake, the more clearly 
we perceive that it is going to be bad for the Busi- 
ness. The Person Sitting in Darkness is almost sure 
to say: “There is something curious about this— 
curious and unaccountable. There must be two Ameri- 


F* presently, came the Philippine temptation. It 


- eas: one that sets the captive free, and one that takes 


a once-captive’s new freedom away from him, and picks 
a quarrel with him with nothing to found it on; then 
kills him to get his land.” 

The truth is, the Person Sitting in Darkness is 
saying things like that; and for the sake of the 
Business we must persuade him to look at the Philip- 
pine matter in another and healthier way. We must 
arrange his opinions for him. I believe it can be 
done; for Mr. Chamberlain has arranged England’s 
opinion of the South-African matter, and done it most 
cleverly and successfully. He presented the facts— 
some of the facts—and showed those confiding people 
what the facts meant. He did it statistically, which 
is a good way. He used the formula: “ Twice 2 are 
14, and 2 from 9 leaves 35.” Figures are effective; 
figures will convince the elect. 

Now, my plan is a still bolder one than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, though apparently a copy of it. Let us be 
franker than Mr. Chamberlain; let us audaciously 
present the whole of the facts, shirking none, then ex- 
plain them according to Mr. Chamberlain’s formula. 
This daring truthfulness will astonish and dazzle the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, and he will take the Ex- 
planation down before his mental vision has had time 
to get back into focus. Let us say to him: 

“Our case is simple. On the Ist of May Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet. This left the Archipelago 
in the hands of its proper and rightful owners, the 
Filipino nation. Their army numbered 30,000 men, 
and they were competent to whip out or starve out 
the little Spanish garrison; then the people could 
set up a government of their own devising. Our tra- 
ditions required that Dewey should now set up his 
warning sign, and go away. But the Master of the 
Game happened to think of another plan—the Euro- 
pean plan. He acted upon it. This was, to send out 
an army—ostensibly to help the native patriots put 
the finishing-touch upon their long and plucky strug- 
gle for independence, but really to take their land away 
from them and keep it. That is, in the interest of 
Progress and Civilization. The plan developed, stage 
by stage, and quite satisfactorily. We entered into 
a military alliance with the trusting Filipinos, and 
they hemmed in Manila on the land side, and by their 
valuable help the place, with its garrison of 8000 or 
10,000 Spaniards, was captured—a thing which we 
could not have accomplished unaided at that time. 
We got their help by—by ingenuity. We knew they 
were fighting for their independence, and that they 
had been at it for two years. We knew they sup- 
posed that we also were fighting in their worthy cause 
—just as we had helped the Cubans fight for Cuban 
independence—and we allowed them to go on think- 
ing so until Manila was ours and we could grt along 
without them. Then we showed our hand. 

“We kept the positions which we had beguiled them 
of: and by-and-by we moved a force forward and 
overlapped patriot ground—a clever thought, for we 
needed trouble, and this would produce it. A Fili- 
pino soldier, crossing the ground, where no one had 
a right to forbid him, was shot by our sentry. The 
badgered patriots resented this with arms, without 
waiting to know whether Aguinaldo, who was absent, 
would approve or not. Aguinaldo did not approve; 
What we wanted, in the 
interest of Progress and Civilization, was the Archi- 
pelago, unencumbered by patriots struggling for inde- 
pendence; and War was what we needed. We clinched 
our opportunity. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s case over 
again—at least in its motive and intention; and we 
played the game as adroitly as he played it himself. 

“We and the patriots having captured Manila, 
Spain’s ownership of the Archipelago and her sover- 
eignty over it were at an end—obliterated—annihi- 
lated—not a rag or shred of either remaining behind. 
Tt was then that we conceived the divinely humorous 
idea of buying both of these spectres from Spain! In 
buying those ghosts for twenty millions, we also con- 
tracted to take care of the friars and their accumula- 


tions. I think we also agreed to propagate leprosy 
and small-pox, but as to this there is doubt. But it is 
not important; persons atfilicted with the friars do not 
mind other diseases. 

“With our Treaty ratified, Manila subdued, and our 
Ghosts secured, we had no further use for Aguinaldo 
and the owners of the Archipelago. We forced a war, 
and we have been hunting America’s guest and ally 
through the woods and swamps ever since.” 

Having now laid all the historical facts before the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, we should bring him to 
and explain them to him. We should say to him: 

“They look doubtful, but in reality they are not. 
There have been lies; yes, but they were told in a 
good cause. We have been treacherous; but that was 
only in order that real good might come out of ap- 
parent evil. True, we have crushed a deceived and 
confiding people; we have turned against the weak 
and the friendless who trusted us; we have stamped 
out a just and intelligent and well-ordered republic; 
we have stabbed an ally in the back and slapped the 
face of a guest; we have bought a Shadow from an 
enemy that hadn’t it to sell; we have robbed a trusting 
friend of his land and his liberty; we have invited 
our clean young men to shoulder a discredited musket 
and do bandit’s work under a flag which bandits have 
been accustomed to fear, not to follow; we have de- 
bauched America’s honor and blackened her face be- 
fore the world; but each detail was for the best. 
We know this. The Head of every State and Sover- 
eignty in Christendom and ninety per cent. of every 
legislative body in Christendom, including our Con- 
gress and our fifty State Legislatures, are members 
not only of the church, but also of the Blessings-of- 
Civilization Trust. This world-girdling accumulation 
of trained morals, high principles, and justice, cannot 
do an unright thing, an unfair thing, an ungenerous 
thing, an unclean thing. It knows what it is about. 
Give yourself no uneasiness; it is all right.” 

Now, then, that will convince the Person. You will 
see. It will restore the Business. Also, it will elect 
the Master of the Game to the vacant place in the 
Trinity of our national gods; and there on their high 
thrones the Three will sit, age after age, in the 
people’s sight, each bearing the Emblem of his service: 
Washington, the Sword of the Liberator; Lincoln, the 
Slave’s Broken Chains; the Master, the Chains Re- 
paired. It will give the Business a splendid new start. 
You will see. 

@A. 


Fo ist as we is prosperous now; everything is 
just as we should wish it. We have got the 
Archipelago, and we shall never give it up. Also, 
we have every reason to hope that we shall have an op- 
portunity before very long to slip out of our Congres- 
sional contract with Cuba and give her something bet- 
ter in the place of it. It is a rich country, and many of 
us are already beginning to see that the contract was 
a sentimental mistake. But now—right now—is the 
best time to do some profitable rehabilitating work— 
work that will set us up and make us comfortable, and 
discourage gossip. We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that, privately, we are a little troubled about our uni- 
form. It is one of our prides; it is acquainted with 
honor; it is familiar with great deeds and noble; we 
love it, we revere it; and so this errand it is on makes 
us uneasy. And our flag—another pride of ours, our 
chiefest! We have worshipped it so; and when we 
have seen it in far lands—glimpsing it unexpectedly 
in that strange sky, waving its welcome and benedic- 
tion to us—we have caught our breath, and uncovered 
our heads, and couldn’t speak for a moment, for the 
thought of what it was to us and the great ideals 
it stood for. Indeed, we must do something about 
these things; we must not have the flag out there, 
and the uniform. They are not needed there; + 
can manage in some other way. England manages as 
regards the uniform, and so can we. We have to snd 
soldiers—we can’t get out of that—but we can ¢s- 
guise them. It is the way England does in So'th 
Africa. Even Mr. Chamberlain himself takes pide 
in England’s honorable uniform, and makes the aiy 
down there wear an ugly and odious and approprite 
disguise, of yellow stuff such as quarantine flags tre 
made of, and which are hoisted to warn the healhy 
away from unclean disease and repulsive death. Tiis 
cloth is called khaki. We could adopt it. It is ligt, 
comfortable, grotesque, and deceives the enemy, or 
he cannot conceive of a soldier being concealed in it 

And as for a flag for the Philippine Province, i: is 
easily managed. We can have a special one—ur 
States do it: we can have just our usual flag, wth 
the white stripes painted black and the stars replaed 
by the skull and cross-bones. 

And we do not need that Civil Commission st 
there. Having no powers, it has to invent them and 
that kind of work cannot be effectively done b just 
anybody; an expert is required. Mr. Croker an be 
spared. We do not want the United States reresent- 
ed there, but only the Game. 

By help of these suggested amendments, Progress 
and Civilization in that country can have ayoom, and 
it will take in the Persons who are Siting in Dark- 
ness, and we can resume Business at fie old stand. 
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By John Kendrick Bangs 





HEN, a few days ago, I took up my copy 

of the North American Review for 

February, it was with a great deal of 

pleasure that I observed, in perusing 

the table of contents, that Mark Twain 

had provided for the delectation of its 

readers an article entitled “To the Person Sitting in 

Darkness.” Here, assuredly, was a treat in store, for I 

felt that Mr. Clemens, more than any other living 

writer, was entitled, because of his intrinsic sanity, to 

speak to those in need of light, no matter by what pre- 

cise species of darkness they might be enveloped. I 
sat down to read and to rejoice. 

I had not read far before I began to rub my eyes in 
astonishment, and the more I read the more did my 
amazement increase and my rejoicement diminish. It 
was incredible, and yet there it was, and the marvel 
grew upon me, although I was quite unable to decide 
at which T marvelled the more, the hardihood of the 
humorist in writing his article, or the temerity of the 
editor of the North American Review in printing it. 
But there it stood before me in plain black and white, 
a sort of after-dinner speech in a Review, in which 
missionary effert in heathen lands is openly and 
drastically discredited because of the somewhat too 
strenuous behavior of certain muscular Christians in 
the Far East; in which the extension of the blessings of 
civilization by the strong nations of the earth is likened 
to that particular kind of business in which selfishness 
is predominant, and in the operations of which the 
weak and worthy are crushed into lifelessness by the 
strong and vicious; and in which, for merely perform- 
ing the required functions of his office, the President of 
the United States is held up to public contempt and 
classed with the land-grabbing statesmen of the Old 
World. I could scarce believe my eyes. I looked again 
at the title and the authorship. 

“Surely this is not by Mark Twain,” I muttered. 
“ Perhaps Senator Petiigrew has taken to writing; or 
may it not be that the editor of the Review has got his 
authors mixed, and a manuscript by some member of 
the Atkinson Society for the Prevention of National 
Growth, marked for rejection, has got by mistake 
into the Mark Twain envelope!” 

Alas! neither was the case. The article, investiga- 
tion showed, was authentic, and for the first time in 
my life, or his, I seemed to find the great American 
somewhat astray in his Americanism; the great sa- 
tirist wielding the bludgeon instead of the rapier; the 
great purveyor of sunshine to his fellow-men joining 
the ranks of the prophets of evil, spreading the gospel 
oi discontent, and being governed by his disgusts rather 
than by his admirations. 
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China, I propose neither to attack nor to defend 

them. I prefer to take the Rev. Mr. Ament, 
to whom Mr. Clemens refers, exacting enormous fines 
from the Boxers either as an unduly muscular Chris- 
tian acting with a zeal not wholly to his discredit, 
or as a man who in the face of a great provocation 
has exceeded the bounds of propriety, if indeed the 
newspaper stories upon which Mr. Clemens bases his 
attack are ever confirmed. A man may be a min- 
ister of the gospel and still remain a man of force 
and conviction. To be a Christian does not require 
that one shall be pusillanimous, and I see no more 
reason why a missionary should be required to sit 
meekly down and suffer himself and his followers to 
be robbed, his family to be outraged, and murder and 
arson committed in his own neighborhood, than that 
any other self-respecting man should be expected to emu- 
late the action of the dove when the circumstances call 
for a tiger. To inspire respect for the Christian re- 
ligion in the field to which this has been carried, the 
official representatives of that institution must be as 
strenuous in the maintenance of the principles of jus- 
tice as are the representatives of the law in law- 
abiding communities, who are no more popular with 
the criminal classes than are missionaries with the 
Boxers. Whether the missionaries have a right to 
carry the gospel, as they know it, into other lands is 
a question which may not be discussed here. Many 
worthy people think that missionary work, like chari- 
ty, should begin at home. Others think it should be 
carried far afield. It is enough to say that it is only 
in those lands into which the principles of Chris- 
tianity have been carried by noble bands of self-sacri- 
ficing men and women that we find that enlighten- 
ment which stands for progress, for law, for order, 
and for a decent respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. I, for one, would rather see one acre cf the 
pest-ridden East Side of the city of New York re- 
deemed from vice than to have every follower of the 
teachings of Confucius won over to the Church; but 
when the Church undertakes to win over the followers 
of Confucius, with the consent and approbation of its 
greatest minds, I should regret to see its efforts fail 
because its missionaries were unable to inspire re- 
spect for its teachings, either for the lack of physical 
courage, or for yielding to a policy of non-resistance 
based upon pusillanimous sentimentality. 


A’ to the methods employed by the missionaries of 


Extension of the Blessings of Civilization to 

our Brother in Darkness to a business; if it has 
become so, so much the better for our Brother in Dark- 
ness. Organized effort in its results is far more bene- 
ficial than the well-meaning but ill-considered inde- 
pendent effort of the idealist. Mr. Clemens and I 
would have no country to be ashamed of or to be 
proud of respectively to-day if, in the extension of 
the blessings of civilization to this land, the founda- 
tions upon which our national being rests had not 
been laid by men who, in addition to their ideals, were 
gifted with practical heads and a good, hard common- 
sense, which goes with what men term business. That 
people are coming to recognize the value of organized 
effort is shown by the comparatively new methods of 
the charitably inclined. Organized charity of to-day is 
doing a thousandfold more and better work than could 
ever have been accomplished under old methods, in 
which there was no co-ordination of forces and under 
which the kindly generosity of the philanthropist was 
rendered of no avail in the accomplishment of perma- 
nent good. Unless we attack charity as being unmoral, 
then, for having become a business, we are not justified 
in assaulting the “ Blessings - of - Civilization Trust,” 
as Mr. Clemens calls it, for going at its work in a busi- 
nesslike manner. And for the reason that one un- 
worthy follower cannot destroy the good name of the 
Charity Organization Society, may we also assure our- 
selves that one selfish act here or one high-handed ar- 
bitrary act of aggression there is powerless to cast a 
blot upon the escutcheon of the nations which have 
undertaken to spread the principles of civilization in 
immediately unresponsive localities. 


N= do I care much when Mark Twain likens the 


Sa. 


T is when Mr. Clemens flings at the President of 
I the United States that I am inclined to find 
the most fault with him, because, in my judg- 
ment, his arrows are tainted with the poison of in- 
justice. One does not like to hear him suggest a modi- 
fication of the American flag for use in the Philippine 
Islands so that its stripes shall be black and red 
and its stars shall be superseded by a skull and cross- 
bones, because there is absolutely nothing in the Phi- 
lippine situation as it exists to-day that warrants the 
humorist in making such a suggestion. Law is law, and 
it can never be superseded by mere sentimentality. The 
facts are so simple that it is a wonder they are at all 
in controversy. Our authority in the Philippine Islands 
is so clearly defined and our title to it so absolutely 
indisputable that the veriest child should be able to 
grasp the fact. The question that arises is as to 
whether or not we shall maintain that authority in the 
face of an armed rebellion against it. There is no 
other question immediately involved in the situation. 
It is all very well for pamphleteers, whose chief mission 
in life seems to be to tear down that which others are 
striving to buiid up, to try to befog the issue with all 
sorts of sentimental reflections upon a noble people 
fighting for their liberty, upon the purity of the mo- 
tives of the great leader of this rebellion — a man who 
sold himself to the enemy, deserted his people, robbed 
his fellow-conspirators, and did not even keep faith 
with those who bought him. It invariably happens in 
the face of a conflict between a strong nation and a 
weak, the sentimentalist, right or wrong, takes the side 
of the weak. We had a great deal of this kind of 
thing at the beginning of the Transvaal trouble; in- 
deed Mr. Clemens ladles out a lot of it to us in this 
latest effort of his. Mr. Kruger was the Washington 
of the Transvaal to these people, just as Aguinaldo is 
the Washington of the Pacific. Very soon some one 
will rise up and call Prince Tuan the Washington of 
China. And as time goes on we shall find the earth 
girdled with Washingtons, some more worthy than 
others, perhaps, but every man jack of them try- 
ing to stand in the way of the inexorable march of 
civilization, and with the inevitable result that they 
will be crushed to earth never to rise again. It is a 
wonder that Captain Herlihy has not been set down by 
these sentimentalists as the “ Washington of the Red 
Light District.” 

I have yet to meet the man, woman, or child who 
is glad that we have the Philippine Islands to deal 
with. I think it is quite probable that ninety-nine out 
oz every one hundred thinking men wish that Dewey 
might have sailed away from Manila after having de- 
stroyed the fleet of Spain. I deem it likely that all 
who are not idle dreamers know that Dewey could not 
honorably have done so, leaving a community entitled 
to the protection of law of some kind to inevitable 
chaos. To accuse the Administration, which could not 
possibly have foreseen the complications that Dewey’s 
victory entailed, of playing the game of the land- 
grabber, is, to my mind, a lamentable perversion of 
the facts. Publicly to endorse the act of a scheming 
adventurer in armed rebellion against the forces of 
the United States in other days would have been 
ealled treason, and those who ventured along sim- 
ilar lines during the dreadful years of 1860 to 
1865 were known by the significant title of Copper- 
head. I should not, for one instant, think of calling 
Mr. Clemens either a traitor or a Copperhead, for he is 
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neither, but I do think that upon his return last 
autumn after a prolonged absence from his native land, 
during which time he may reasonably have been ex- 
pected to get out of touch with things American, he 
should have been inoculated against what I might 
call the contagion of the Atkinsonian bacillus, lately 
discovered in Boston, the effects of which are to pro- 
mote irresponsible speech, to impair the political vision, 
and to stunt one’s patriotic development. We have 
had so much destructive nonsense from the Anti-Im- 
perialist League and so little really constructive criti- 
cism of the Philippine policy of the Administration 
that it is positively disheartening to find one from 
whom we have a right to expect so much as we ex- 
pect from Mark Twain, joining the ranks of the merely 
captious—for Mr. Clemens indulges not at all in 
argument. A Philippine Philippic I should rather call 
this latest screed of his. I, for one, should much have 
preferred to hear Mark Twain’s clarion voice uttering 
the following words at this intellectual feast of the 
North American Review: “Gentlemen,—You have 
asked me to speak upon the Philippine question. 
There is no Philippine question. When we find the 
situation in the Philippine Islands such that an 
American soldier may wear his honorable uniform 
without peril to his life, when we find the properly 
acquired authority of this great and well-meaning re- 
public of ours respected in these islands of the far 
Pacific, where we find our beloved flag, the purest em- 
blem of liberty afloat, honored in the Philippines as 
we honor it, then there may be a Philippine question. 
Until then there shall be no such thing. We do not 
want the Philippine Islands. We never have wanted 
them, but the inevitable trend of the circumstances of 
war, beyond our power to control, forced them upon 
us, and we must deal with them. I am confident that 
when it is possible for this nation to consider what 
shall be their status among the communities of the 
world, we shall find that the pure common-sense of the 
American people, the love of justice among us, our 
innate sympathy with the desire of all people in the 
world to be free, to enjoy the largest measure of self- 
government and liberty, have resulted in a solution 
of this now most difficult problem which shall prove 
to be of the greatest good to the greatest number of 
the Filipinos. Upon a great many points, which I 
shall not enumerate, I regret to find myself at vari- 
ance with the authorities at Washington, but I must 
admit that the gentleman to whom we have entrusted 
the administration of our affairs knows more about 
the situation than I do. In any event, as an American 
citizen, I place my trust in the President. Personally, 
caring little for William McKinley, I care much about 
my President, and him I shall speak well of publicly, 
even though in private I may write him a letter or 
two which he may not care to read over a second 
time. Gentlemen, I give you the President of the 
United States, the politica] incarnation of ourselves, 
the embodiment of the power, of the conscience, of this 
nation. In all matters outside of our borders we and 
he must be one. His enemies are ours. Those who 
defy him, defy us, and in the face of shotted cannon, 
directed against the authority which he wields, let 
us not be found skulking at the rear, baiting our gen- 
eral at every move, and by our captious criticism in 
the face of danger distracting his mind from problems 
which God knows are in themselves hard enough to 
solve. Advice? yes, constructive—not destructive. 
Warnings? yes—the more the better, but whispered, 
and in a friendly, helpful spirit. Support? when lack 
of it comforts his enemies—always. Gentlemen, the 
President—standing.” 

This, it seems to me, is what Mark Twain would 
have said as an Innocent Abroad. 

As an Oracle at home he pleases me only in the evi- 
dence which we may derive from his paper in the 
North American Review that he is, after all, merely 
human, and not the demigod son.e of us had begun to 
think him. There is positive comfort in the thought 
that even Mark Twain is not infallible. 
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ONNAIRE, the master-puddler, one of the 

best workmen in the factory, had played 

a great part in the recent strike. Having 

read the Paris papers, with a just appre- 

ciation of what they contained, and with 

a heart moved by the injustice inflicted 

upon wage-earners, he was going through a course of 

revolutionary instruction, in which there were many 

omissions, to be sure, but which had made him a warm 

partisan of the system of co-operation. Besides, as he 

often said, with the good sense of a man both healthy 

and industrious, that dream was one which would 

some day be realized, but in the mean time all they 

had to do was to try and obtain as much justice as 

possible, that their fellow-workpeople might suffer less 
acutely. 

For some time previous to the strike, it had seemed 
to him inevitable. Three years before, the Pit had 
been nearly wrecked in the hands of Michael Qurignon, 
the son of Monsieur Jér6me; then his son-in-law, Bois- 
gelin, an idle, flashy gentleman from Paris, who had 
married his daughter Suzanne, took it into his head 
to buy the iron and steel works, and by the advice 
of Delaveau, a certain poor cousin, he invested in the 
enterprise what remained of his fortune. Delaveau 
made a contract to make the works pay 30 per cent. 
on the capital invested; and for three years, being 
himself a good engineer and a man of great industry, 
he had kept his promise by means of first-rate or- 
ganization and the closest supervision over the small- 
est details of the workshops, insisting on maintaining 
the very strictest discipline among his workmen. One 
of the causes of Michael Qurignon’s bad business was 
a disaster that befell the market for metals in France, 
when the manufacture of rails and other iron used in 
the construction of railroads ceased to pay, because of 
a discovery in the North and East of a chemical proc- 
ess which enabled manufacturers to utilize vast de- 
posits of ores which up to then had been discarded as 
being too impure. The iron and steel works of Beau- 
clair could no longer contend against the cheaper rates 
at which the Northern and Eastern factories sold their 
products. Ruin stared them in the face. Even Dela- 
veau was convinced that he must make great changes; 
must give up the manufacture of rails and frame- 
work, which the North and East could furnish for 
twenty centimes (four cents) per kilogramme, and 
confine himself to smaller things which required more 
skill and care, or to shells, mortars, and cannon. 
Prosperity came back to the Pit after this decision. 
The money that Boisgelin put into it brought him a 
considerable revenue. Only it had been necessary to 
put in new machinery, to engage more skilful work- 
men, men who gave better attention to their work, 
and therefore required to be better paid. 

The ostensible cause of the strike was this increase 
of some men’s salaries. The workmen had been paid 
by the piece, so much the hundred kilogrammes, and 
Delaveau himself had admitted the necessity of a new 
scale of wages. But he wished to remain absolute 
master of the situation, and not to appear to give way 
to the demands of his workmen. He had made up his 
mind on certain things, and, being naturally arbitrary 
and obstinate, he resolved to take a firm stand as to 
what he deemed his rights, but at the same time to be 
just to his people, though he denounced a division of 
the profits as a dangerous dream. He told them that 
such utopias could not but result in some terrible 
catastrophe, and the quarrel between him and_ the 
little world of workers over whom he ruled was ag- 
gravated on the day when Bonnaire set on foot a 
syndicate for defence; for although Delaveau was not 
opposed to iong-service pensions, life-insurance, or in- 
surance in case of sickness—nay, even a certain per- 
centage upon the sales, for he recognized that the work- 
man had the right to improve his condition—he was 
violently opposed to unions, to societies intended to 
uphold special interests and stand ready for united 
action. Thus the strife began. Delaveau, with a very 
bad grace, adopted a revision of the scale of prices; 
he felt it was time for him to take up arms and to 
announce to the Pit that it was in a state of siege. 
Since he had assumed the mastership the workmen 
complained that they had no individual liberty. They 
were closely watched, as to their actions and their very 
thoughts, even when they were not in the works. 
Those who would consent to be humble and to flatter 
the manager-—to be, possibly, spies upon the others— 
gained his favor, while those men who were proud and 
independent were treated as dangerous. And as the 
chief, who by instinct was the defender of things as 
they were, confessedly desired to employ no men who 
did not agree with him, the engineers, the firemen, and 
the superintendents became very particular in the 
matter of obedience, and what they called a good spirit 
among the men. 

Bonnaire, who thus met with obstacles to his ideas 
of justice and of liberty, naturally found himself at 
the head of the dissatisfied party. It was he who. 
with a few comrades, went to see Delaveau to make 
known their demands. He spoke very frankly to him, 
put him out of temper, and they failed to obtain the 
increase of salary that they had requested. Delaveau 
did not believe in the possibility of a general strike in 
his works, for workers in metal are not easily aroused 
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Part III 


to action; there had not been a strike in the Pit for 
many years, while they were common among the work- 
ers in the coal-mines of Brias. And when this general 
strike took place, contrary to his expectations, and, 
one morning, only two hundred men out of one thou- 
sand came to work, and he had to close the works, he 
became so very angry that it was no longer possible 
to make any terms with him. He began by dis- 
charging Bonnaire and all the members of the union 
when their delegates ventured again to come and speak 
with him. He would be master in his own house, he 
said; the quarrel was between his workmen and him- 
self, and he intended to settle it with his men without 
the intervention of any league or union. Bonnaire 
went back again to see him, accompanied by only three 
comrades. But all they got was a remonstrance, state- 
ments and calculations going to prove that the man- 
ager would compromise the prosperity of the Pit if he 
increased their wages. Money had been furnished him, 
an establishment had been given him to look after, 
and his first duty was to see that the works prospered 
and that the capital brought in the interest that was 
expected of it. Of course, he would very much wish to 
be kind and considerate; but he looked upon himself 
asa perfectly honest man, and therefore it was only 
right that he should fulfil his engagements, and so 
manage the business that it should bring in the most 
money possible. The rest was all a dream, a vain 
hope, a future utopia, something very dangerous. And 
it was after such talks that the disastrous strike took 
place, and lasted two months, to the injury of the 
wage-earners as well as to their employers, aggravating 
the poverty of the workmen, while the machinery was 
becoming rusted and greatly injured. Then the strike 
ended by some mutual concessions. Manager and work- 
men agreed on a new scale of prices. But, a week 
later, Delaveau refused to take back certain men whom 
he called ringleaders, among whom was Bonnaire. He 
was much embittered against this man, although he 
knew him to be one of his best workmen, sober and 
skilful. At last, however, he yielded, and took him 
back with the others, though he declared that this was 
forcing his hand, that he was made to do what was 
contrary to his conscience, but that he did it for the 
sake of peace. 

From that day forth Bonnaire felt himself on the 
black-list of the manager. At first he would not ac- 
cept a concession so offered; he declined to return to 
work with the others. But his fellow-workers, who 
were much attached to him, declared that if he would 
not go back they would still stay on strike; so he gave 
in, that he might not be the cause of a new trouble. 
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His fellow-workmen had suffered enough, he thought, 
and his resolution was taken; he would offer himself 
as a sacrifice—the only sacrifice—provided no one else 
bore the penalty of an only half-won victory. That 
was why he went back to work on Thursday, but with 
the resolution that he would quit on Sunday, feeling 
that his stay in the Pit was no longer possible. He told 
no one what he intended; he had only informed the 
manager on Saturday morning that he should quit that 
evening, and the reason he staid in the Pit that night 
was because there was a piece of work begun that he 
wished to see finished. He wanted to leave his work 
honorably. 

Lue gave his name to the concierge, and asked if he 
could speak at once with Bonnaire, the master-puddler. 
The concierge, with a gesture, signed to him to go into 
that part of the works where the puddlers were and 
those who worked at the rolling-mill, at the end of 
the second court-yard to the left. 

When Luc presented himself, Bonnaire was just fin- 
ishing puddling two hundred kilogrammes of the 
molten iron which furnace and labor were to convert 
into steel. 

“Are you quite well, Monsieur Bonnaire?” asked 
Lue, who now drew near him. 

Bonnaire, somewhat surprised, replied in the affirm- 
ative by a nod of his head. Dressed only in his shirt 
and a simple jacket, he looked very handsome; his 
neck was white, his face had grown pink, partly from 
his efforts to master the great ball of iron, and partly 
from the scorching necessitated by the work. He was 
about thirty-five; he was a fair-skinned colossus. His 
hair was cut short; his face was broad, calm, and 
massive; while his large, firm mouth and his great 
quiet eyes indicated uprightness and kindliness. 

“T do not know if you remember me, monsieur,” 
went on Lue. “I saw you here last summer, and had 
a talk with you.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” replied the master-puddler. 
are a friend of Monsieur Jordan.” 

But when the young man, somewhat embarrassed, 
had told him the reason of his visit, whom he had met, 
what he had seen, and how he had found the wretched 
Josine in the street, and had pointed out the kindness 
that probably only he (Bonnaire) had the power to do 
for her, the master-puddler became silent, and seemed 
in his turn embarrassed. Both men held their peace. 
There was a pause, broken only by the quick blows of 
the shingling-hammer, which did duty for two fur- 
naces set back to back. Then, when his voice could 
again make itself heard, Bonnaire said, simply: 

* All right. I will do what I can. As soon as 
I have finished here—in three-quarters of an hour—I 
will go with you.” 

When Luc returned to the puddling-building after 
walking around for half an hour, he found Bonnaire 
just about to finish his work. 

“Tf monsieur is ready to leave. I can go now,’ 
Bonnaire, 

Lue turned quickly and found himself face to face 
with the master-puddler, wearing a heavy woollen 
jacket. Under his arm was a little bundle containing 
his working-clothes and a few other little things that 
belonged to him, for he was not coming back. 

“Tam ready. Let us be off.” 

“ Také care, monsieur,” he said—* this floor is still 
hot; it might burn your shoes.” 

Neither of them said anything more. They crossed 
the two dim courts where electric lights made moon- 
light. They passed before the low buildings where 
hammers were working furiously, and as soon as they 
were out of the Pit black night came down upon them, 
the groaning of the monster was growing fainter, and 
the light of his flames decreased. The wind was still 
blowing, carrying across the heavens a mass of ragged 
clouds. On the other side of the bridge the bank of 
the Mionne looked deserted; there was not a soul there. 

But Lue found Josine sitting motionless on the bench 
where he had left her, with her great eyes open, holding 
close to her slender form the head of Nanet, who was 
sound asleep. He wanted to go away when he had put 
her into the hands of Bonnaire, who would assure the 
poor creature a night’s lodging. But Bonnaire sud- 
denly seemed to be embarrassed. He dreaded the scene 
that he knew must take place when his wife, that ter- 
rible La Toupe, should see him come in with “ that 
beggar girl.” And even more because he had not told 
her that he was not going back to the Pit. He felt 
sure there would be a terrible quarrel when she knew 
that he had thrown himself out of work. 

“Would you like me to go with you?” asked Lue. 
“T might explain things.” 

“Indeed, monsieur,” said Bonnaire, very much re- 
lieved, “it might be the best thing.” 

There was not a word exchanged between Bonnaire 
and Josine. She seemed abashed when she saw the 
master-puddler; and though he, like a good man as he 
was, felt a kind of paternal pity for her, especially as 
he knew what she had suffered at the hands of Ragu, 
he could not but blame her for her relations with him. 

Bonnaire, who was walking ahead, turned into an 
alley, which led them at last to the Rue des Trois 
Lunes. It was one of the narrowest streets, without 
sidewalks, but paved with sharp stones picked out of 
the Mionne. The house where Bonnaire lived, on the 
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first floor, was black and crumbling. It had once been, 
so rudely shaken that it had been necessary to prop up’ 
the front of it by four great beams; and Ragu, with 
Josine, had three rooms on the second floor, where the 
plaster was dropping off, and was only kept in place 
by the beams. ‘The staircase, as steep as a ladder, 
began at the front door; there was no vestibule. 

“ Now, monsieur,” said Bonnaire, at. last, to Lue, 
ee you are going to "do me the kindness to go up with 
me.” 

Again he seemed embarrassed. Josine understood 
that he did not dare to take her into the presence of 
his wife, for fear of some furious outbreak, and that 
he did not like to leave her in the street with only the 
child. She settled the matter, with her sad, sweet air 
of resignation: , 

“We need not go in—we two. We will wait here on 
the staircase. We can sit on a step up above.” 

To this Bonnaire readily acceded. 

“That’s right. Be patient for a while, and if I get 
the key I will show it to you, — you can go up and 
go to bed.” 

As he spoke Josine and —n had ai anaes in the 
thick darkness of the 
staircase. Even their 
breathing could not be 
heard. They had found 
a hiding-place somewhere 
up there. 

Then Bonnaire went 
up, guiding Lue, warn- 
ing him about the height 
of the steps and advising 
him to hold fast by the 
rope which served as a 
hand-railing. 

“ There, monsieur ; 
here we are. Don’t stir, 
for, indeed, the landings 
are not wide, and if you 
were to tumble over you 
might have a bad fall.” 

He opened the door, 
and made Luc enter first, 
from politeness, into a 
good-sized room, lighted 
by the yellow flame of a 
kerosene-lamp. Late as 
it was, La Toupe was 
sitting by the lamp 
darning some _ ragged 
clothes, while her father, 
old Linot, sat in the 
shadow, and had dropped 
off to sleep, with his pipe 
gone out but still be- 
tween his teeth. In a 
bed in one corner were 
sleeping the two chil- 
dren, Lucien and Antoi- 
nette, one six years old 
and the other four. Out- 
side of this living-room, 
which was kitchen and 
dining-room also, there 
were only two others— 
one was the bed-room of 
old father Linot, the 
other that of the mar- 
ried pair. 

Amazed at seeing her 
husband come home at 
this unusual hour, La 
Toupe, whom he had not 
warned beforehand, lift- 
ed her head. 

“Why, what has 
brought you home?” 

He did not wish at 
once to begin with the 
fierce quarrel he foresaw 
would take place when 
she heard that he had 
quitted the Pit; he 
thought he had better 
begin by what concerned 
Josine and Nanet, so he 
answered evasively: 

“Yes—I had finished, 
so I came home.” 

Then, without giving 
her time to ask another 
question, he introduced 
Lue. 

“See—here is a gen- 
tleman, a friend of Mon- 
sieur Jordan, who has come to ask me to do something 
for him. He will tell you what.” 

La Toupe smiled, but she regarded him steadily and 
expectantly, being very well aware that this gentleman 
would not have inconvenienced himself to seek her if 
he had not wished to obtain something from her of 
consequence to himself. And when he proceeded to 
come to the point, and to relate how he had found 
Josine turned out of doors, and fainting with hunger 
on the stairs, she made a violent gesture and clinched 
her heavy jaws. Then, without answering the gentle- 
man, she turned to her husband, saying furiously: 

“ What’s the meaning of all this story? Is it any 
of my business?” 

Bonnaire, being appealed to, tried to appease her. 

“Tf Ragu has sent you the key, you must really let 
the poor creature have it; for if he is down at Caf- 
fiaux’s he will probably pass the night there, and you 
cannot let a woman and a child sleep out-of-doors.” 

“ Yes, I have the key. Yes, Ragu sent it to me, and 
he did it on purpose that the hussy should not return 
and establish herself in his house with her good-for- 
nothing brother. But I do not concern myself with 
such disgusting tricks. I only know one thing, that 
it is Racvu who sent me the key, and that it is Ragu to 

whoin | shai! return it.” 

Then, when he™ husband tried once more to soften 
her, she silenced hint ~‘alently, <aying: 
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“Once and for all, do you intend to. force me to 
associate with my brother’s mistress? I can tell you 
she is one who had better be left to starve at a dis- 
tance, since she is abandoned enough to let herself be 
taken up with in this manner. . . . Do you think it is 
proper that this little brother, whom she drags every- 
where, should sleep up there in a little dark den be- 
side her and Ragu? . . . No, no, every one for him- 
self, and it makes very little difference whether she 
comes to the gutter sooner or later.” 

Lue listened to this outburst indignantly and with a 
burning heart. In this woman he again met with that 
hardness and absence of pity which respectable women 
ot the working-class display to others of their sex who, 
in their desperate struggle for existence, fall into 
error. 

But La Toupe manifested, in addition to these, a 
gloomy jealousy and hatred of the pretty, attractive, 
loving-hearted girl, whom men admired, and to whom 
they would have given gold chains and silk dresses if 
she had taken pains to please them. From the day she 
discovered that her brother had just bought Josine « 
little silver ring she had hated her. 





Luc entered, followed by Bonnaire 


Lue contented himself with saying, in a voice that 
trembled with pity, “One must be kind, madame.” 

La Toupe had no time to answer; there was a noise 
of heavy, stumbling steps on the staircase, and the 
door was opened by a trembling hand. It was Ragu, 
followed by Bourron, who had “not parted from him, 
after the manner of drunkards when they have drunk 
together. Ragu was still sufficiently sober to tear him- 
self away from Caffiaux’s, saying that, after all, he 
must go back to work the next day. And he had come 
to his sister’s house, with his companion, to take back 
his key. 

“Your key!” cried La Toupe, viciously; “ here, take 
it! . . . And understand that I will not keep it for 
you again, for I have just been abused to induce me to 
give it to that good-for-nothing girl of yours. The 
next time you want to turn any one out of doors, at- 
tend to it yourself.” 

Ragu, mollified, no doubt, by wine, began to laugh. 

“ Josine is stupid. If she had had any spirit 
she would have come to drink a glass with us, instead 
of crying. . . . Women never know how to treat men.” 

He was not allowed to complete expounding his idea, 
for Bourron, thin and shrewd, and laughing aimlessly 
with his air of everlasting amusement, let himself drop 
into a chair, saying to Bonnaire, 

“Come, tell me, is it true that you are going to 
leave the factory ?” 
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La Toupe turned round with a bounce, as if a bolt 
of lightning had struck behind her. 

* What! he is going to leave the factory?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Bonnaire, 
courageously, made his decision: 

* Yes, 1 am going to leave the factory. 
otherwise.” 

“You intend to leave the factory—you mean to 
leave the factory?’’ she screamed, furious and thunder- 
struck, as she came and planted herself before him. 
‘It is not enough, then, that you should take on your 
shoulders this disgusting strike, which has foreed us 
to use up all our savings in the last two months, but 
now you must undertake to pay the damages. 

We are to die of hunger, then, and I am ‘to go with- 
out clothes?” 

He answered quietly, without allowing himself to 
become angry. 

“Tt is possible that you may not have a new dress 
for New-Year’s day, and it may be that we shall go 
hungry, but I say again that-I am doing what I ought 
to do.” 

She did not yield; she approached him and screamed 
in his face. 

* Ah, indeed, do you 
imagine that any one 
will thank you for doing 
so? Your friends do not 
hesitate to say already 
that without you and 
your strike they would 
not have suffered with 
hunger for these two 
months. And do you 
know what else they will 
say when they hear that 
you have left the fac- 
tory? They will say that 
it is a very good thing, 
and that you are nothing 
but an imbecile. ... I will 
never let you do such an 
idiotic thing. Do you un- 
derstand? You shall go 
back to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Bonnaire looked at 
her fixedly with his 
clear, straightforward 
gaze. 

‘You will do me the 
kindness to be silent. 
This matter is one that 
concerns us men, and it 
is one of which women 
—you yourself, for in- 
stance — know nothing; 
you will be wise not to 
occupy yourself with it.” 

So saying, he pushed 
her towards the chair 
under the lamp and 
obliged her to sit down. 
Completely overpowered, 
but trembling with an 
anger which she knew 
from experience to be 
useless, she resumed her 
needle, and affected to 
take no interest in ques- 
tions which, neverthe- 
less, touched her closely. 

Luc had _ remained 
standing, and Bonnaire 
now addressed himself 
to him, as though to 
make him a witness to 
what he said: 

*You will agree with 
me, monsieur, that every 
one must respect his own 
honor.... The strike was 
inevitable, and if it was 
to be done over again I 
should act as I did be- 
fore; I mean, that I 
should do everything in 
my power to excite my 
comrades’ to seek justice. 
Something more than 
bare food is necessary 
to existence, and work 
ought to command a 
fair price, unless we are 
to resign ourselves to 
being absolute _ slaves. 
We have so much right on our side that Monsieur 
Delaveau has been obliged to yield on all points, for 
he has been forced to accept our new scale of wages. 

But now it is plain to me that the man himself 
is furious, and that, as my wife says, some one must 
pay the piper. If i do not leave to-day of my own 
free will, he will find a pretext for turning me out of 
doors to-morrow. Then, why should | remain, simply 
to act as a continual occasion for quarrels? No, no; if 
I did so, the result would be annoyances of all kinds 
to be borne by my comrades, and that would be wrong 
on my part. I made believe to go back, because 
my comrades talked of continuing the strike if I did 
not. - 
“But now that they have all returned to work, 
and everything is quiet, I prefer to withdraw, since I 
realize that it is best for me to do so. The matter will 
be easily settled; no one now will leave on my account, 
and I shall be doing what I ought to do. . . . Every 
one has his own honor to consider, monsieur, and this 
is mine.” 

La Toupe repeated, violently, without stopping her 
needle, 

“ And we shall suffer with hunger!” 

** And we shall suffer with hunger, it is very likely,” 
said Bonnaire. “But I shall sleep with a good con- 
science.” 
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LYDE FITCH has shown in “ The Climb- 
ers,” with which Amelia Bingham began 
her term of management at the Bijou 
Theatre, that he has made a certain field 
of the American drama entirely his own. 
He can transfer to the stage as no other 

writer here the humor and trivialities of modish life, 
and find in what is called society and its environments 
opportunity for his powers of analysis and somewhat 
cynical observation. He is like the modern French 
writers for the theatre in the degree of attention that 
he devotes to the circumstance of life, and it is only 
unfortunate for him that it is necessary for an Ameri- 
can play to strike some deeper note than the witty 
comedies of Paris life nowadays contain. Mr. Fitch 
could write a masterpiece if he were never compeiled 
to any more strenuous effort than the agreeable reitera- 
tion that men and women in certain walks of life are 
unusually selfish, uncharitable in their estimates of one 
apother, ambitious only for worldly and unworthy 
ends, and quite insincere and superficial in their affec- 
tions. He could relate all this familiar story in well- 
written English pointed with wit and racy with the 
phrase of fashion. There would be entertainment in 
his comedy, and if his talent for this kind of writing 
were sustained throughout the limits of a whole 
drama, the result would assuredly deserve a high place 
in the list of contemporary plays that come from 
Arthur Pinero in England, Henri Lavedan and Paul 
Hervieu in France; and Mr. Fitch’s work, so far as 
its teehnical qualities are concerned, would probably 
be superior to anything that the two Frenchmen might 
write. But Mr. Fitch finds, unfortunately, that there 
is no demand here for plays of this kind. He must 
respect public demands, as the managers interpret them, 
and put into his dramas serious and sentimental in- 
terest, and here it seems that the note is never sounded 
truly. ‘“ Barbara Frietchie” owed its success to its 
merely episodic incidents more than to any real sweep 
of dramatie vigor, and “ Nathan Hale” won through 
its dainty, graceful charm more than from the sin- 
cerity or naturalness of its sentiment. 
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and merits in the most emphatic way. It deals 

with the struggles of a New York family to 
gain a place in a world once forbidden to it. The 
slight story that the comedy contains violates the con- 
ventions of the stage in New York by beginning with 
a: ene that passes in a room where a funeral has just 
taken place. An ambitious mother is distressed at the 
loss of her husband, but more shocked at the discovery 
that his wealth has also disappeared. The comments 
of the women on the funeral, their attempt to sell 
the clothes bought before the death, and the heart- 
lessness of the group show Mr. Fitch’s talents at their 
best. This scene would alone make the play notable 
if it did not contain others as much out of the ordinary. 
One of these is a dinner party which creates the il- 
lusion, rare enough on the stage, of men and women 
really enjoying themselves as they do in life. In 
this scene Mr. Fitch’s talents of observation and hu- 
mor are as potent as ever, and the dramatic interest 
of the work appears for the first time. It deals with 
the unworthiness of the husband, who confesses his 
dishonor and dies in time to allow the woman to marry 
another. To these serious scenes Mr. Fitch has given no 
greater value than comes from novelty in depicting the 
incidents. One of these devices is a confession made in 
the dark, so that the audience hears only the voice 
of the erring husband as he tells of his guilt. The 
dramatic phases are neither sincere nor forcible, and de- 
pend on their oddity for their effectiveness. But this 
does not prevent “ The Climbers ” from being one of the 
most interesting plays of the season, and in those epi- 
sodes that eall Mr. Fitch’s lighter talents into play it 
is really brilliant. Miss Bingham has collected an ad- 
mirable company, and a better trained lot of players 
has never been seen here. This feature of the per- 
formance is also to be credited to the author, who has 
succeeded many times in putting in a play what more 
experienced stage-managers have often argued could 
not be transferred to the stage, or had no place there. 
Miss Bingham has begun her career as a manager with 
nearly every circumstance in her favor, and few recent 
plays have been given with the liberality characteristic 
of this performance, and few dramas would have bet- 
ter repaid expenditure. 

Robert Edeson as the friend of the family has never 
before seemed so free from theatrical desire and ar- 
tificiality as he is in Mr. Fitch’s play. 

Ferdinand Gottschalk’s very limited range is com- 
prehensive enough for the part of the society chatter- 
er he has to assume in this play, and he finds real 
humor in it. All of the smaller parts are acted with 
a nicety and repose that they demand to impart the 
spirit of the play. The scenery has the same neces- 
sary atmosphere of metropolitan life and refinement, 
and Mr. Fitch’s sense of pictorial effects has led him 
to lay the scene of one act at the Hermitage, once a 
popular resort near New York, although it became so 
by accident, as it was not in reality the “ Laguerre,” 
once made famous in a magazine. The original of 
that resort is not remote from the one which inspired 
the story, but it by accident missed the fortune that 
came to its rival mistakenly identified with the maga- 
zine stories. Other scenes in “ The Climber” are in- 
teriors of New York residences that are more like 
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the original than the stage usually offers. Whatever 
the popular success of Mr. Fitch’s play may be, every- 
body concerned in its performance is certain to gain 
in artistic standing. The author has offered a study 
of New York life at this time that is immeasurably 
superior to any other play of the same kind seen 
here since Bronson Howard -vrote “ Young Mrs. Win- 
throp,” and, barring its heartlessness, likely to divert 
and interest any public. 

Miss Bingham will always retain the respect that 
her liberal and tasteful production of the play has 
won for her, and every actor with any opportunity to 
attract attention made a personal success of some de- 
gree in the play. So “ The Climbers” was successful 
from every point of view at .ts first performance, and 
he 3 since gained the satisfying testimony of large au- 
diences. 

Possibly Miss Bingham’s activity as a manager is 
not to be taken very seriously, and the example of 
Laura Keene and Mrs. John Wood may not be her 
guide. But her beginning has been entirely success- 
ful. Few companies have been selected with such 
an excellent idea of the players’ fitness for their 
work. Miss Bingham, as the young wife who finds 
ultimately the happiness denied to her in a first mar- 
riage, acts with grace, dignity, and a natural woman- 
liness suited to the part, and furnishing possibly the 
full revelation of Miss Bingham’s powers. If she was 
satisfactory only as an actress, there was no question 
of the abilities as a director. It is usuatly the ex- 
pense of a company that prevents managers from 
Miss Bingham has evident- 
ly been restrained by no such considerations. Clara 
Bloodgood, who began unostentatiously three years ago, 
has developed into an actress of considerable ability. 
and it is really comprehensible that she may some 
day occupy a much more important place on the local 
stage than she does to-day. There were hints of her 
artistic progress in ‘* Miss Hobbs” at the Lyceum last 
winter, and now she is almost fully equipped for the 
most exalting work that lies in her line. She is called 
upon to represent a vulgar woman ot society, and she 
contrives to give exactly the impression of the charac- 
ter without emphasizing the note until it becomes 
objectionable. The variety of her acting and the 
evident control of her powers that she possesses have 
all been acquired in a very short time, and would 
have been impossible without decided natural talent. 
Mrs. Bloodgood has distinction, moreover, and brings 
to the stage an air of refinement and breeding in- 
dispensable to the successful performance of such 
plays as “The Climbers.” In this respect she is 
superior to any of her associates, although the social 
atmosphere of the play is uncommonly well maintained 
throughout. Minnie Dupree is quite as piquant as 
she was when her skill in acting that particular kind 
of character was so well established that she has never 
since had the opportunity to play any other kind of 
role. 

Annie Irish, who has been away from the New York 
stage for too long a time, adds sincerity and real feel- 
ing to a brief episode in the play. 

‘Among the men there is nearly the same occasion 
for unqualified praise that the acting of the women 
affords. 

Frank Worthing has not acted many parts in New 
York during recent seasons that seemed to justify the 
claims of his admirers to the same degree that his per- 
formance in this play does. Mr. Fitch has not drawn 
the picture of a conventional stage villain in this play. 
It is weakness rather than innate wickedness that 
leads him to destruction. Mr. Worthing exhibits well 
every trait of the gambler in stocks, finally brought 
to ruin, and compelled to confess it. His skill in 
elocution was of assistance to him in the scene of the 
confession, when in the darkened stage it was impos- 
sible for him to make the scene graphic with gesture 
and play of features. 


ways the same, and there is usually an implied re- 

proach in the comment. But the admirers of most 
of the stage’s funny men would not have them in the 
slightest degree different in their methods, however vari- 
ous their work in hand may be. Certainly Harry Conor 
was never more amusing than in “ The Girl from Up 
There.” now at the Herald Square Theatre. Yet his 
manner is just the same it was in the days of “ A Trip 
to Chinatown.” and he even does without a change 
some of the things that were enjoyed in that farce of 
happy memory. His habit of staccato speech, his own 
evident good-humor and unconcern, are as comic as 
ever, and when he weeps at the recollections aroused 
by a ballad, turns his head away in grief, and covers 
the back of his head with his hand to conceal his bald 
spot from the singing maiden, there is not the slight- 
est decrease in the fun of the thing because Mr. Conor 
has done it all before in precisely the same way. It 
seems just as spontaneous now, and there is the mark 
of the real comedian’s skill, which is to be looked for 
more in the ability to seem always to do the same thing 
with this freshness than to be always novel. There is 


[’ is easy to say that comedians are likely to be al- 


a suggestion of the same quality in Edna May’s scene , 


as the gray-robed nun, arousing by her ditty all those 
harrowing reminiscences in Mr. Conor’s bosom. Her 
demure beauty is more suited to this episode than any- 
thing else in what Hugh Morton has called a musical 
comedy. The dress of the Salvation Girl in “ The Belle 
of New York ” became her more than any she has ever 


worn since, because it suited her characteristi¢es as 
well as her face, and in “ The Girl from Up There ” she 
is more attractive in this episode than as the Maiden 
on the Iceberg or the youth in the green velvet 
breeches. “ The Girl from Up There” discloses brill- 
iantly a long list of other popular actors, who are not 
ali so capable of realizing scant opportunities as Mr. 
Conor is. Hugh Morton has shown in his latest speci- 
men of his origina! works little or no wit, and Gustave 
Kerker has done little more in the music to re- 
call the successful collaboration of these two in 
former days. Sometimes there is a flash of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s humor, and the Disagreeable Man incarnated by 
Mr. Conor might have been as amusing a type as any 
ever invented by the late Charles Hoyt if the exi- 
gencies of musical comedy had not prevented its de- 
velopment. 


need not waste on musical farce the moderate 

artistry she acquired at Daly’s, and Harry 
Davenport was never an actor to create humor that the 
dramatists did not suggest. The glitter and move- 
ment of “ The Girl from Up There” are more likely to 
win success for it than anything that the author and 
-eomposer have allowed its actors to do or that they 
accomplish on their own responsibility. 


Vi eet no EARLE seems to have decided that she 


SA. 


nounced that an unperformed operetta had been 

found among his papers. It was accordingly pro- 
duced in Vienna with unusual swiftness and recognized 
as a clever mosaic of the composer’s music. Some of 
his most familiar classics had been connected by a 
thread of clever imitation and applied to the illustra- 
tion of a rococo text of the kind long beloved of the 
Viennese composer. “ Vienna Life,” as this compound 
was called, met with little or no favor in the city so 
inseparably connected with Johann Strauss’s fame. 
Probably the ethics of the incident prejudiced the pub- 
lic against the performance, or the composer’s dance 
music may be preferred apart from the old-fashioned 
librettos with which it is usually associated. At all 
events, “ Vienna Life” was rejected when the com- 
poser was more discussed than he had been for years, 
and the evident desire to make capital out of the at- 
tention his death had attracted doubtless had more 
than anything else to do with the fate of the work. 
For the Viennese composers of the day, if such a school 
may be said to exist still, echo only faintly the beauties 
their master created. The spirit and melody of the 
waltzes composed when Strauss’s genius was in its 
glow have never been repeated in the same degree 
by any of his successors, and the present generation 
has even lost the traditions that Suppe and Milloecker 
were able less gloriously to maintain. 


S HORTLY after Johann Strauss’s death it was an- 


SA. 


whatever form it may happen to be offered. That 

was the feeling of the audience which heard the 
first performance of “ Vienna Life” at the Broadway 
Theatre last week. The themes of the best-known 
Strauss waltzes were as delightful as ever,and they had 
never sounded more piquant and inspiriting. ‘“ Wine, 
Woman, and Song.” “ Artist Life,” “Morning Jour- 
nals,” “ Stories from the Vienna Woods,” and others 
equally well known furnish the basis for most of the 
numbers. They recur tantalizingly in bits, and they 
are given in full to delight in themselves and remind 
their hearers that their like has never come from any 
other source. Along with these undoubted specimens 
of Strauss’s genius are commonplace stretches in which 
he could have had no hand. But as a whole, the com- 
pilers have done their work skilfully. They have suc- 
ceeded in imparting an impression of continuity to the 
work which would have been impossible to those un- 
familiar with the form and spirit of this music. The 
first audience to hear the operetta in English took its 
pleasure out of the familiar waltzes and tolerated what 
was commonplace in the score. Possibly the music de- 
served to be called a score as much as any operatic 
music that the great Strauss himself ever wrote. For 
he was first and last a composer of dance forms, and 
his musi¢e was never adapted to express the idea of the 
dramatic situation. He troubled himself only about 
the melody and movement of the dance, whatever the 
theatrical intent of the moment was. And he could 
take this liberty, for what he furnished was in itself 
unique enough to charm. 


S* Johann Strauss’s music is welcome to-day in 


SA. 


to demand patience. An involved intrigue un- 

interesting in itself has not been illuminated in 
the English text by Glen Macdonough, who must have 
found very uninspiring material in the original to 
have produced such poor results. The work gained 
little assistance from the singers employed, and they 
need scarcely be mentioned. Rudolph Aronson had ar- 
ranged some effective combinations of color, and the 
evolutions of his cohorts were sightly in the old Ama- 
zonian fashion. The whole performance, ix, fact, was 
as reminiscert of the early eighties as of Johann 
Strauss, 


Tie is more than these musical interpolations 
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HE continuing activities of Mrs. Carrie Na- 

tion in Kansas carry a lesson that should 

not be neglected. The reason why Mrs. 

Nation has. been able to destroy property in 

saloons and defy the law in various Kansas 

cities is that Kansas is a Prohibition State, 
and no saloon has a legal right to exist there. The 
fact that a saloon exists illegally does not give any 
one the right to destroy it by violence, but one illegal- 
ity naturally leads to another, and when saloon-keep- 
ers openly defy the law, saloon-raiders feel that they 
have an equitable right to the same privilege. 

Scarcely any one openly sustains Mrs. Nation in her 
Violent behavior. The Rev. Mr. Pearson, of Cumber- 
land County, Maine. does. He is sheriff of that county, 
the 


Which includes Portland. He believes that when 

law refuses to be operative it is time to take private 
action. The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. thinks that 
Mrs. Nation’s agitating methods may do good, but 
they won't endorse them, and they hope she will 
find «a sufficient field for her labors in Kansas, and 


won't find it expedient to come to Boston. 

There is some analogy between Mrs. Nation's work 
ind that done by Theodore Roosevelt in 
New York when he was police commissioner. He be- 
lieved in entorcing the statutes. So does she. One 
of the strong arguments against State Prohibition is 
that it cannot be enforced, and that inoperative stat- 
utes bring all law into contempt. In so far as Mrs. 
Nation emphasizes the hypocrisy of Kansas legislators 
in passing laws that are not to be enforced she does 
She may end in securing the repeal of the laws 
whose evasion she denounces, and the substitution of 
better ones which public opinion will sustain. That 
would be a useful service, though it is not the service 
she is trying to render. Local-option laws can usually 
be enforced. When a city votes “ no-saloons,” it can 
curry out its will. But when a State Legislature, 
composed largely of country members, votes “ no-sa- 
loons.” there is trouble, because, though Prohibition 
may be enforced in a fashion in villages and country 
districts, the cities. as a rule, don’t want it. and 
their officers pay more attention to local opinion than 
to 


in Kausas 


good. 


statutes. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Nation, pursuing her dauntless and 
destructive career, is a highly interesting and dra- 
matic tigure. No one can sav she has not the courage 
of her convictions, and it would be a rash prophet who 
would deny the possibility that some good may come 
of her efforts. When she tells the Governor of the 
State that it is his sworn duty to enforce the laws and 
that he is not doing it, and the Governor mumbles 
and looks sheepish, the situation is hardly one that 


Kansas folk can contemplate with pride. 
lic service in securing in one instance the en- 


A forcement the municipal ordinance which 


prohibits spitting in public conveyances. The ordi- 
nance has not been quite a dead letter. Placards in 
most of the street cars call attention to it, but the 
spitting habit is very widespread, and the ordinance 
is constantly violated. Most persons who spit  pro- 
fusely in street cars do so not with any special evil 
intention, but because they don’t know any better. 
They don't realive the tilthiness of it, or don’t care 
whether it is filthy er not. That women cannot ride 
or climb the stairs of the elevated railroad, 
without the risk of getting their skirts defiled, is 
nothing to them. When it is convenient for them 
to spit they spit, and feel insulted if any one remon- 
strates. 

The same indifference to the rights of others is 
shown by the men who carry lighted cigars into street 
A cigar that is or has been lighted is a nui- 
sance in any closed conveyance. Its odor is more 
disagreeable after the fire has died out of it than 
if it was kept going. Yet the men who earry lighted 
cigars into cars are usually men of decent appearance, 
who ought to know better. They are just as much 
insulted by remonstrance as the spitters, and usually 
no one remonstrates, because it is troublesome to make 


CITIZEN of New York has done a valuable pub- 


of 


Im cars, 


cars. 


a fuss. 
The man who did us the service of having a spitter 
I} n who did us tl rvice of having a spitter 
fined was Mr. Henry W. Hardon, a lawyer. The spit- 


ter was on a Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad car. 
Mr. Hardon remonstrated with him. The man felt 
that it was none of Mr. Hardon’s business, and 


showed his contempt for the remonstrance by spitting 

Mr. Hardon got a summons, and 
Ile was held for trial, made no de- 
fined $25. As a consequence, the 


still more profusely, 
had him arrested. 


fence, and was 


soard of Health has ordered up new placards in the; 


ears and ferry-boats, stating that spitting on the floor 
of car or boat is a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. or both. When the spitters once 
vet the idea that their habit is unlawful as well 
unseemly, and is liable at any time to involve them 
and imeonvenience, their manners 
The ordinance is perfectly rea- 


as 


in serious expense 


will gradually mend. 


sonable and necessary. Many American cities have 
adopted it, and to seeure its enforcement is to do 
the publie a very good turn. 

@A 


FUND which at last accounts exceeded $16,000 
A has been raised in Massachusetts by public sub- 
scription for a memorial to the late Governor 
Wolcott. 


The first idea was to have a statue, but 











second thoughts favor a Harvard professorship of the 
Science of Government. A statue is a very uncertain 
investinent. It may be a joy forever, and again 
it may be a source of public tribulation. But in a 
professorship there is much less of the aleatory ele- 
ment. It is not as showy as a statue, but it is pos- 
sible to make reasonably sure beforehand that it will 
be worth the money that is put into it, and will 
render definite and lasting service to the public. 

No suggestion comes from Boston as yet that the 
omincus mortality among former Governors of Massa- 
chusetts is likely to bring about any change in the 
habit of the Bay State of electing its Governors an- 
nually, and keeping them on the jump as long as 
they hold office. 


in Words that Professor Brander Matthews has 

contributed to the February HArpPer’s MaGa- 
ZINE. A great many persons have the notion that 
grammar is the mould that language must be run into, 
and that language which doesn’t tally accurately with 
the dimensions of grammar is bad, and should be melt- 
ed up. Grammar is not a mould at all. It is no more 
than the kodak which is snapped at language as it 
goes by. The business of words is to express ideas. 
The words that do it best are the best words; the 
method of putting them together which carries the idea 
with the most force, the most accuracy, the quickest, 
and the easiest, is, commonly speaking, the best way. 
The final authority in disputes about language is not 
any grammar. but good usage, and good usage is not 
fixed but progressive; or sometimes retrogressive. No 
language is finished until it is dead. - 

Ideas something like these are set forth by Profess- 
or Matthews, and what he says about the use of 
words will be respected, because he knows, and further 
because he is a word-sharp by profession, and has 
been pronounced competent by a learned university. 
He will know, for example, whether such an expression 
as “ word-sharp” is yet warrantable, or whether its 
use in a journal of civilization deserves reproof. 


Tins is a very enlightening discourse about Usage 


Andover boys, members of the Forum Literary 

Society, to rescind their recent resolutions cen- 
suring the Vice-President-elect for killing beasts for 
sport. The papers say that most of the boys who voted 
for the resolutions voted also to expunge them from the 
records, and notify the newspapers that it had been 
It was hardly necessary, for Colonel Roosevelt 
wasn't coming home anyway till he got ready. At 
last accounts sport was good and very bluggy. A lion 
had bitten the Colonel’s gun, and the Hero of San 
Juan had slain him with his pocket-knife. Both the 
Andover Forum and the Vice-President-elect seem to 
have enjoyed the services of advertising agents of un- 
usual talent. Advertising is wonderfully useful, yet 
there used to be a proverb which averred that they who 
lived by the chromo should perish by the chromo. 


Pisnics opinion seems to have constrained the 


done. 


a 


Legislature which prescribes hops, barley, yeast, 
water, and rice as lawful materials for beer, 
and directs that whenever anything else is used the 
product shall be marked “ Inferior.” The bill pro- 
vides for State inspection. Brewers who make honest 
beer ought to favor such a bill, which would tend 
to protect their methods. it remains to be seen 
whether the ultra-temperance people will oppose the 
bill on the ground that hell ought to be kept hot, and 
that since all beer is sinful, the worse its effects are, 
the better. Such a course would be perfectly in keep- 
ing with Prohibitionist methods, and with the spirit 
that has been opposed to the army canteen. 
Tf nary to the publication of Hastover Court House 
(Harper’s), since issued, the author of the book 
was said to be Kenneth Brown. There are two au- 
thors. He is one, and his brother-in-law, Henry Burn- 


ham Boone. is the other. Read, and judge if the 
two Virginians have not worked together for good. 


A teziniatre bill is before the New York State 


@a. 


N a recent announcement in the WEEKLY, prelimi- 


graduates a feature of the inauguration parade 

seems not likely to bear much fruit. The facul- 
ties of Harvard, Princeton, and New York universities 
decline to let their young men go to Washington on 
the ground that they cannot spare the time. Yale 
will give two days’ leave to such of its students as 
may wish to help start President McKinley on his 
new term, and possibly a battalion of Yale men will 
go. College undergraduates make an interesting fea- 
ture in processions in political campaigns, but the in- 
auguration procession seems rather too formal an af- 
fair for them to share in to advantage, even if the 
objection to a two days’ break in studies and an ex- 
pensive trip is not considered prohibitory. 

Yale seems disposed in these days to leave to her 
undergraduates the largest possible latitude in the 
regulation of their own conduct. It seems a wise dis- 
position, and in many cases works well. In the mat- 


Te proposal to make companies of college under- 





ter of the scrape some Yale students got into the 
other day in getting up an inexcusable travesty of 
the Paterson murder trial, the faculty, after due con- 
sideration, voted “that the wrong done was of a kind 
which can best be dealt with by college public opinion, 


and is in fact being thus dealt with.” That was 
admirable, and far more effective than suspension or 
expulsions. 3 

A reasonable amount of foolishness and occasional 
grave violations of good taste are to be expected of 
young men in college. They are often a great deal 
more foolish in the aggregate than as individuals,:- and 
egg one another on to misdemeanors that any one of 
them would see the folly of if left to himself. A 
good deal of forbearance is due to their youth. Ae- 
cidents will happen in the best regulated colleges, but 
pranks which the public sentiment of the college 
execrates are not apt to be repeated. The college 
press nowadays seems to have much influence, and its 
labors in regulating undergraduate manners are of 
decided importance. 


HE histrionic element in royalty comes out strong 

| in the rapid succession of formal events in Eng- 
land that we have read about during the past 
fortnight. All the world’s a stage, but kings beat 
all the other actors in the extent of their wardrobes, 
and in swift changes in their garb. The different 
suits worn since January 20 by the King of England 
and the Emperor of Germany alone, would make a 
theatrical manager look grave; and not only they, but 
every one else that had any connection with royalty 
or the British government seems to have worn on one 
day or another all the most expressive raiment he 
had in stock. On the Emperor’s birthday, Sunday, 
January 27, the King and Emperor went to church in 
civilian mourning -c'othes. After church they went 
aboard the Emperor’s yacht. At three o’clock the 
King and Emperor appeared in the uniform of Brit- 
ish admirals, and Earl Roberts and various dukes 
and princes in their soldier clothes. When they got 
back to Osborne the entire household received them 
in full state uniforms. Lhe Emperor was made a 
British Field - Marshal that day, which means a new 
suit for him. The parts are great parts, and the 
effort to dress them properly seems almost humorously 
éarnest to our republican eyes. That doesn’t affect 
the fact that all these highly decorative garments add 
very much to the spectacular interest of these mo- 
mentous goings-on. We get up good shows in New 
York and in Washington, but we cannot compete 
with London. We have the men and the tailors and 
the money, but not the offices, nor the historical facts, 
nor the historical fictions to give our parades equal 
glory and distinction with such shows as Europe 
can still bring out. They must be vastly edifying— 
these exuberances of royalty. There is a charm about 
the real thing that the stage doesn’t quite reproduce. 
One would like to read that our Mr. R. H. Davis 
was on his way to London, and would tell us about 
it all, but there has been no such notice given out, 
and one recalls that London is not loving Mr. Davis 


very hard just now. 
[ Mayor Van Wyck for his decision not to half- 
mast the City Hall flag in memory of Queen 
Victoria, it seems possible that his remuneration for 
that effort of mind may be somewhat scant. He has 
shown a laudable purpose to follow his own judg- 
ment, which is well enough, but there is a dearth of 
signs that in this case his judgment and any valuable 
fraction of public sentiment coincided. Moreover, so 
many flags fluttered at half-mast in New York be- 
cause the Queen was dead that the Mayor’s flag by 
contrast rather accentuated the general feeling. 
Across the park from it the United States flew two 
mourning flags over the New York Post-office, most of 
the near-by newspaper buildings and office buildings 
showed like signals, and among them the Mayor’s flag 
looked not so much sturdy as spiteful. There was 
surprisingly little commendation of his action. It 
got some defence, an enormous amount of execration, 
and almost no praise. For one reason or another near- 
ly every one found his feelings expressed by the flags 
that honored the Queen. 


@A. 


NLESS the mens sibi conscia recti is rewarding 


SPECIAL committee of the New York State 
Prison Association have reported to the Legis- 
lature that Sing Sing Prison is no longer wor- 


thy of our confidence. It is sixty-seven years old, 
damp, sunless, ill ventilated, improperly constructed 
on a very unfit site, and full of disease germs, which 
can’t be got out. Too many of the prisoners sent there 
are sentenced, practically, to consumption or typhoid 
fever. It needs to be improved, apparently, to the ex- 
tent of being torn down and rebuilt of new materia's 
after new plans on a new site. Eternal vigilance is the 
price not only of liberty, but of decent prisons, hos- 
pitals, almshouses, and public charitable or penal in- 
stitutions of every sort. Bellevue Hospital has just 
been investigated, with mortifying results. Physical 
conditions at Sing Sing seem as much in need of re- 
habilitation as social conditions at West Point. Gov- 
ernor Odell seems to have our State institutions of all 
kinds much on his mind, especially with a view to 
economy, but to spend money on them wisely seems 
just now a more pressing need than to save on their 
administration. 
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SIR HIRAM STEVENS MAXIM 


American Mechanic and Inventor, Knighted by Queen Victoria 


ROMINENT in the list of honors al- 
p lotted by Queen Victoria at the end 

of the last century was that of the 
conferrence of the honor of knighthood on 
Hiram Stevens Maxim, the American Me- 
chanie and Inventor. 

This distinction was one he well de- 
served, as he has been of great service to 
the British government in many ways, be- 
sides those which are known to the pub- 
lic. His keen, incisive mind often solved 
riddles and overcame difficulties which had 
puzzled some of the technical commissions 
of Great Britain. 

Sir Hiram Maxim is known to the pub- 
lic most prominently through his auto- 
matic guns, and especially the one known 
as the “ pom-pom,” used in the war in 
South Africa. But his active mind has 
evolved important inventions for many 
years. For some of these he has not re- 
ceived due credit, as his regular line of 
work wag such as to cause him to make 
these mere side issues. 

, It may be of interest to recount some of 
these: 

Up to 1883 all of the larger guns were 
supported by projecting trunnions, which 
are a part of the gun’s body. In his first 
automatie gun he placed the gun within 
® trunnioned cylinder having hydraulic 
cylinder and spring to take up the recoil 
and return the gun to its firing position. 
On seeing this the first time, Captain Mer- 
ep Royal Navy, remarked to Mr. Maxim: 

[ don’t know whether there is any value 
in your automatic system or not. Some 
pe ople say there is, and some there is not. 
But of one thing I am very sure. Your 
system of mounting guns is_ infinitely 
hetter than anything I have ever seen. It 
is so much simpler and cheaper, that it is 
sure to displace every other mode of 
mounting throughout the navies of the 
whole world. No other mounting will be 
made at all, now that your mounting has 
heen seen.” 

These remarks of Captain Merrion have 
heen prophetic, as guns of all calibres are 
now mounted practically in this way, by 
ill civilized nations. 

This method is not alone more efficient 
than the old system, but it is cheaper of 
construction. 

In the United States navy we have guns 
up to thirteen-inch calibre which are 
mounted practically in this way. 

Mr. Maxim was also first in the field 
of practical application of electricity to 
the training of large guns, and it was 
uccessfully applied at both Sheerness and 
Shoeburyness. 

In the matter of smokeless powders he 
was the first to combine nitro-glycerine 
and guncotton, and combined with these 
a hydro-carbon or other vily substance. 
This is practically the cordite of to-day. 

In the trial which took place of the 
cordite cases involving the claims of va- 











rious inventors as against the British gov- 
ernment, Sir Richard Webster, the At- 
torney-General, conceded that Mr. Maxim 
was the first man to make a smokeless 
powder of nitro-glycerine and nitrated cot- 
ton. Not alone was he concerned in in- 
venting the composition of smokeless pow- 
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ders, but also in modifying its mechanical | 


form. He introduced perforations, both 
longitudinal and lateral, which served to 
secure uniformity of burning and regu- 
lated its rapidity and resulting pressure. 
There is a tendency at the present day 


| to omit nitro-glycerine from the composi- 


tion of smokeless powders, but the forms 
of powder as covered by Mr. Maxim’s pat- 
ents are practically in use in different 
parts of the world. 

Besides his inventions of military char- 
acter there are numerous ones that apply 
to various industries of peace, many of 
which are fundamental and are of great 


value. Amongst these is his incandescent 
light. In developing this he was the first 


to deposit the carbon electrically on the fil- 
ament. He was also the first to make au- 
tomatic regulation of the electric current. 

He was the first to invent a process for 
the manufacture of phosphate anhydrate 
(P,0;) so that it can be made both cheap- 
ly and chemically pure. 

He made extensive experiments with fly- 
ing-machines, securing definite knowledge 
as to the power required in aerial flight, 
and other factors required toward the 
solution of this difficult and important 
problem. 

He has been instrumental in contribu- 
ting advances made in many fields of the 
mechanic arts by his inventions and in- 
vestigations. 

Besides the recognition of his worth in 
Great Britain, he received the very dis- 
tinguished honor of the individual grand 
prize of the International Exposition at 
Paris of 1900. This personal grand prize 
was only given to three others, who con- 
tributed to advances made in artillery, 
viz., Lieutenant - General Engelhardt of 
Russia, and Canet and Darmancier of 
France. 

Starting with a common-school educa- 
tion, he has acquired a very extensive fund 
of information, which he has always at 
command when oceasiens arise for its 
use. There are very few topics which 
may be brought up that he does not ap- 
pear to have a remarkably complete cog- 
nizance of. His knowledge is encyclopedic, 
with the addition thereto of deductions 
from his own analytical mind. 

He is an American of whom we may 
well be proud, and it !s a matter of regret 
that force of business circumstances made 
it incumbent upon him to become a Brit- 
ish subject. I may add that he is, never- 
theless, proud of the country of his birth. 

E. L. ZALINSKI, 
Captain U.S.A. (retired). 
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| TIF RICE for the TEETIL, 


H second instalment of Gilbert 
I Parker s new novel, The Right of 
Way, which appears in, the Febru- 
ary number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, shows 
a dramatic instinct and constructive power 
which more than fulfil the brilliant prom- 
ise of his earlier work. The character of 
Charley Steele, the wayward hero of the 
tale, is one of the most complex and inter- 
esting in revent fiction. 
Another feature of this number of the 
MAGAZINE which is of uncommon interest 


is Professor Brander Matthews’s article 
on “ Questions of Usage in Words.” In 
this paper Professor Matthews takes up 


many points which come up in our daily 
conversation and reading, and settles them 
beyond question, both by convincitig logic 
and citation of the best authorities. 

The short stories of the number are by 
Edith Wharton, Frederic Remington, W. 
W. Jacobs, Grace King, George Bird Grin- 
neil, and Hayden Carruth; and Marrion 
Wilcox contributes a valuable paper 
‘The Letters of Prince Bismarck,” which 
are soon to be published in book form, and 


gives numerous excerpts which show us 
a new side of the Iron Chancellor. 
The art features of the MAGAZINE are 


Sidney Whitman’s article on ‘* Franz von 


Lenbach,” and Paul Meurice’s second 
paper on “ Victor Hugo, Artist,” illus- 
trated from many hitherto unpublished 


drawings and paintings by the great nov- 
elist. Part IT. of Professor Woodrow 
Wilson’s “ Colonies and Nation” is  per- 
haps its most solid feature. 

In the Editor’s Easy Chair 
divides his attention between Lord Rose- 
bery and Napoleon: the Last Phase, and | 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Eleanor. 

In the Editor’s Study there is much in- 
teresting comment on the recent reaction 
against the prob'em novel and the return 
of the romance. 

The Drawer is brighter than ever. 


Mr. Howells | 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. be 


THAT LITTLE BOOK, 
“BaBIEs,” issued by Borden’s Conde nsed Milk Co., 
New York, should be in the hands of all young 
mothers. The hints it contains are invaluable to the 
inexperienced. Sent free upon application.—[Adv.] 


THE properties of myrrh both as a cleaner and an 
antiseptic preserver of teeth were known by the 
ancients. Myrrh is the base of the new tooth paste, 
WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH (in tubes). This ex- 
ceptional dentifrice can be found every where.—[ Advz.] 


TELEPHONE Service isthe twentieth century means of | 
Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 
15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 


New York Telephone Co., 
J — 


av. 


Ww HEN you use bitters see that the label says ‘AB 
BottT’s.” There is but one best—ABBOTT’s, the Origi- 
nal Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’.— 
[Adz.] <—— 

WriITE to day to Thomas C. Powell, 
R. I., for particulars of the 4 investment in Amer- 
ica for sums of $100 to $2 2000. —[Adv.] 


Wit a steady increase in its production for the 
past 40 years, CooK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAM- 
PAGNE now takes the.lead.—[ Adv. ] 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


RESTORE your vitality ip? he use of DR. SIEGERT’S 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS.—[ 4 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 


soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends 
something outside of it. 


on 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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Providence, 


| charming studies of child life. 
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Lyons Silks. 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 
Rich Chené Louisine, Brocades, 
Damas, Moires, 
for Dinner Gowns 
| Printed Satins, Broca ded Crepes, 


Gazes anil Grenadines, 
for Evening Wear. 
White Silks and Satins 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties tor Bridesmaid’s Dresses, 


Foulards. 
Panne Satins. 
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“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture 
taking, which has just been issued by 
the Kodak Press. ‘The illustrations 
are all from the Kodak of Mr, 
Rudolf EicKkKemeyer, Jr., 
and include a number of his most 
Free 


| at the Kodak dealers’ or by mati. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. 


These Cigars are manufactured under 2 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


Y. 
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FEEDING AN ARMY AT LONG RANGE 


N time of war we hear next to nothing of any save 
those who are in supreme command and _ those 
fighting-men who serve on the firing-line. The 
patient men of the supply departments who have 
made a science of the subsistence of an army 
are unheralded during the progress of hostilities, 

and as frequently as not unrewarded when war is over. 
It is only in times of disaster that we hear of them. 
ro their incompetency very many of the catastrophes 
are charged, and sometimes rightly chargeable. Theirs 
is really a post of the greatest responsibility at all 
times, but when an army must be looked after so far 
away from home as the Philippine Islands, then the 
difficulties are increased a hundredfold, and success 
deserves both recognition and reward. 

Previous to the invasion of Cuba our army had had 
very little experience in provisioning large invading 
forces far from a domestic base of supplies. It is 
quite true that we had that little affair with Mexico 
a half-century ago, but that was a simple matter, the 
invading army was small, and the country operated in 
rich in provisions and pretty nearly everything else 
that was needed. But in Cuba there was another 
problem. The country was so destitute of provisions 
that the natives themselves were starving, and it was 
necessary not only to feed the army of invasion but 
to feed the people that army went to rescue. Both of 
these things were dene——-done with some bungling and 
some waste, it is true, but effectively and sufficiently 
when the machinery was assembled and all the various 
wheels of it were put in adjustment. 

The ordinary civilian has the most vague ideas as 
to the province and the importance of the commissariat 
of an army. The professional soldier knows, however, 
very well indeed of the vital importance of this branch 
of the service, and the volunteer learns very quickly, 
for there is no school whose lessons are more thor- 
oughly understood than that in which Hunger is the 
teacher. At the beginning of the civil war in this 
country, the volunteers threw away everything they 
had to carry except their guns and ammunition, and 
acted as though they believed that at the end of the 
day they would find a well-appointed hotel to supply 
them with all their wants. The experienced cam- 
paigner is not this kind of a fool by a long shot. He 
knows that he will be hungry when the battle is done, 
and will have to hustle as he did the day before and 
the day before that to fill the aching void which it 
is the lot of man to have in his midst after the whole- 
some labor which is done by physical exertion in the 
open air. In the Santiago campaign the regulars and 
old-timers, schooled though they were in discipline and 
the capacity to obey unquestioningly, did not go ashore 
without any camp-kits, though directed to do so. With- 
cut good food an aggressive campaign is impossible, 
and even an army on the defensive can be starved into 
submission by patient investment. But it is not neces- 
sary to argue about the importance of this branch of 
the military service, for it is as important as the leg is 
to a runner or the head to a man who thinks. 

When war began with Spain the plan of our regular 
army of something like twenty-five thousand men was 
that it should be a skeleton frame to be filled out in 
time of war. The staff departments were the same. 
They were thought to be over-large for a very small 
army, but suflicient for a large army. During the long 
interval between the end of the civil war and the 
breaking out of the Spanish war there were many at- 
tacks on these staff departments. and the members of 
these, heing fighting-men by profession, slashed one 
another for the pure fun of the thing. This lack of 
harmony among themselves resulted in the unpopu- 
larity of the statY with the line, and also to some ex- 
tent with the general public. Whenever there was a 
ery for retrenchment in Washington there was always 
one to suggest the abolition, the consolidation, or the 
curtailment of the staff At one of these times and 
just before the breaking out of the last war, the Com- 
missary Department was cut down and weakened just 
at the precise moment when it should have been 
strengthened. So when our army was about to make its 
first invasion of a foreign country upon which it could 
not subsist, the most important of the supply depart- 
ments was comparatively weak. 

The army was increased very rapidly and large 
cunps established at points from which the wise 
strategists in Washington thought the men could be 
inoved expeditiously to the Spanish islands in the 


Caribbean Sea. As soon as these men were got to- 
gether in large numbers the manifest weakness of the 
supply departments was demonstrated. The subsist- 
ence department would buy provisions in Chicago and 
St. Louis and New York, but that department was 
powerless until the quartermasters had _ transported 
these supplies to Tampa, to Jacksonville, or to Chatta- 
nooga. Then after the commissaries had _ received 
these supplies at the points they were needed and is- 
sued them, the men could not use them until the 
quartermasters had supplied them with ovens and 
cooking utensils, and they could not eat the food with 
convenience or decency till the ordnance department 
had furnished knives, forks, spoons, and other things. 
As a matter of fact the men at the great camp at 
Jacksonville, in Florida were, some of them, without 
plates and cups and knives and forks during the whole 
period of their stay, though the War Department was 
appealed to time and again to remedy this defect. 
Nine out of ten of these volunteers were sure that the 
fault was with the commissaries, for they soon learned 
that the commissaries supplied food. Then at Tampa, 
where the finest body of militant Americans ever as- 
sembled staid till these splendid men were wasted 
by fever germs by way of preparation for a foreign 
invasion, there were thousands and thousands of bar- 
rels of flour, but not a loaf of fresh bread, as no field- 
ovens had been provided. But after the army got into 
Santiago the chief commissary seized all the ovens in 
town and fresh bread was issued every day. 

The commission that inquired into the conduct of 
the war, after hearing much testimony, concluded that 
the Quartermasters’ Department had been very inef- 
ficient in the matter of transporting supplies and in 
giving assistance to the Commissary Department gen- 
erally. In speaking of this with commissary officers 
they have no hesitation in saying that they think each 
department should supply its own transportation and 
do everything else that is calculated to make its special 
work effective, as they think it only natural for a de- 
partment officer to use all of his resources to do those 
things for which his department is entirely responsi- 
ble. For instance, every soldier knows that the quar- 
termasters must supply clothing and wheelbarrows; 
but for bread he looks to the commissaries. There- 
fore, the quartermaster with limited means of trans- 
portation takes his clothing and his wheelbarrows to 
the front, and leaves the bread and the meat for a 
more convenient opportunity. This kind of messing 
and bungling is what made the commissariat during 
the Crimean war the scandal of the civilized world. 
Of this failure Sir Charles Dilke has said: 

“Tt was a war which called less than usual for spe- 
cial cleverness and efficiency on the part of those re- 
sponsible for intelligence and for movements. There 
were no great marches, no skilful mancuvres in the 
open field, no penetration into an enemy’s country at 
long distances from the base. Our most advanced out- 
posts in the Crimea were never a full day’s march 
trom the sea, and it would have seemed to be a simple 
task to provide for the army in the field. Yet the 
whole of our plans utterly broke down. The horses 
of the cavalry and artillery were destroyed by doing 
common transport work, for which they should never 
have been used; and the army of the richest nation 
in the world, commanding the seas, starved, almost 
within sight of its own ships, from want of proper 
arrangements as to food, rotted for lack of proper 
sanitary provision and from the absence of that care 
which is the business of a general staff, became a 
wreck of itself.” 

This was an awful lesson for the British army, but 
it is doubtful whether the general staff hearkened very 
much to the teachings for a very long time, and it is 
not a matter of record that in the small wars that 
followed the Crimean campaign the commissariat 
Was equipped as it should have been. All the while, 
however, the European armies had been having ex- 
periences which added materially to the sum total of 
the knowledge of how to subsist armies in war. In 
the Franco-Prussian war the French commissariat 
broke down completely, while the German army lived 
in a large measure on the country which it occupied. 
But these Continental powers have been developing 
ever since a system of supply which may not inap- 
propriately be callec scientific. This system was used 
by Kitchener in his advance on Khartoum, and to it 
as much as to anything else was due the reputation 


he earned as a general who moved and fought his army 
on schedule time. The system was also used by 
Roberts in South Africa, and his large and rapidly 
moving forces were excellently fed, although the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome were a thousand times 
greater than those which baffled the British in the 
Crimea. 

In this country our little foray into Cuba was a 
kind of preliminary dash, a warming-up gallop for the 
real race that is still being run in the Philippines, 
where we have some seventy thousand men who have 
to be fed mainly with food taken from this country 
across the Pacific Ocean. This work, it can be said, is 
being done with brilliant success, and it has shown 
to the military world that our Commissary Depart- 
ment, as at present commanded, is as efficient as any 
that ever provided an army in the field at a very 
great distance from the base. And, of course, the 
greater the distance from the base, the greater the 
difficulties to be met. The line officers are not lavish 
in their praise of the work of those in the staff, but 
in his final report on giving up command in Manila, 
General Otis said that his troops had been most ad- 
mirably fed. That might be called to a qualified ex- 
tent self-praise. But here is some testimony from a 
foreign officer, Lieutenant Terrucio Vitale, of the 
Italian army, who went to Manila to observe the mili- 
tary operations there. Here is what he said concerning 
the question of food-supply to the troops in the Philip- 
pines: 

“What pleased me probably more than anything 
else was the sight of serving hot roast beef to the 
soldiers on the firing-line out in the Philippine Islands, 
miles and miles away from the military depots. The 
Commissary Department of your War Office has been 
criticised very harshly, but when you consider what 
it means to feed soldiers on the firing-line with hot 
roast beef, you will agree with me that it is a feat 
which few armies can boast of. All the time I have 
spent in the Philippine Islands, I have lived and 
messed with the officers, have watched closely how the 
troops fared, and I must say that the Commissary De- 
partment did splendid work.” 

In order to be able to feed the soldiers in the 
Philippines as they are fed it is necessary to keep a 
kind of procession of supply-ships on the waterways 
from New York to Manila by way of the Suez Canal 
and across the Pacific from San Francisco. It will 
not do to store immense volumes of supplies in Manila, 
for that is a tropical climate, and all food is more or 
less perishable in so hot a temperature. Therefore, 
ships are going all the time, and never in one ship- 
ment are supplies for more than one month sent. We 
have seventy thousand troops there, but that is not 
the total number dependent in a great degree upon 
the commissary supplies. The civilians connected with 
the army in any way have the privilege of buying 
from the commissaries. To be sure, they cannot buy 
exactly upon the same terms as the soldiers, but upon 
terms that must be very satisfactory. When the old- 
fashioned sutlers were abolished, some time after the 
civil war, it was made the duty of the Commissary 
Department to supply food delicacies to officers and 
men not included in the regulation ration. So that 
the cost of living should be equalized to soldiers, no 
matter where stationed, the cost of transportation was 
not included in the selling price, but each officer or 
man could buy what he could pay for at the price paid 
by the government at the purchasing-point. And the 
civilians connected with the army can buy at this price 
plus 10 per cent. for transportation. The list of foods 
and delicacies is very long, and there are few things 
(except wines and liquors) which may be had, say, in 
Park & Tilford’s stores in New York which may not 
be had in a commissary depot, no matter where 
that depot may be—in Dakota or in Arizona, in Cuba 
or Porto Rico, in Manila or Peking. The rations go as 
a matter of course, and these other things too, for the 
American lives better than any other man in the 
world, and the American soldier deserves the best, no 
matter in what part of the world his duty may call 
him. 

I have been supplied with a list of a month’s ship- 
ments to Manila, and I thought to transcribe it for the 
readers of the WEEKLY, but it is too long, even though 
most interesting. In the aggregate these supplies 
weighed in excess of six theusand tons and cost 
$675,000. This was but one month, last December, 
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Things are not always what they seem. 
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and the large items were flour, hard bread, 
bacon, canned tomatoes, coffee, salt, soap, 
dried fruits, canned milk, canned peaches, 


canned prunes, canned salmon, plug and | 


smoking tobacco, ginger ale, and candy. 


Think of supplying fighting-men with | 


ginger ale and candy! 
of sweet beverage last December was 175,- 
000 bottles, and of candy twenty tons, 
which reminds me that men who consume 
much alcohol do not care for sweets. We 
have heard a good deal of the drunkenness 
of American soldiers in Manila. Army offi- 
cers in Washington tell me that this is a 
grave slander. Of course American sol- 
diers do get drunk in Manila, just as some 
Americans get drunk wherever they hap- 
pen to be. But they are not much worse 
in Manila than they would be in Washing- 
ton c. ...w York. 

But the really wonderful method of sup- 
ply to the army in the Philippines is that 


of fresh beef—fresh roast beef, if you 
please—on ‘the firing-line. This beef is 
not bought. at home, but in Australia, 


whence it is sent to Manila in cold-storage 
ships. These ships answer the purpose so 
well that one which reached Manila in 
August, 1898, was not emptied till April, 


1899, when the meat was still good. This 
meat is really frozen, not merely refrig- 


erated. It is frozen to fifteen degrees, and 
will last many hours after it has been 
taken from the ship. Indeed, it will not 
do to cook it at once when it is removed. 
It must thaw out more gradually, and it 
is better twenty-four hours after removal 
than twelve hours. The commissary offi- 
cer at Manila reports that under favorable 
conditions the beef will last seventy-two 
hours after being taken from the ship, 
and under unfavorable conditions, forty- 
eight hours. To show how little loss there 
has been, he says that issues, sales, and 
transfers for eleven months preceding the 
beginning of this year amounted to 5,234,- 
171 pounds of beef and 510,013 pounds of 
mutton. The losses from spoiling were 
3082 pounds of beef and 2552 pounds of 
mutton. This surely was very inconsid- 
erable, and that, too, in the tropics. 

“ Where this fresh beef cannot be issued 
because the points are too remote from the 
water or rail, there are issued canned beef 
and canned beef stew with vegetables. 
Sc as to make the men in the Philippines 
and other foreign stations more comfort- 
able, ice has been supplied at the rate of 
100 pounds a day to each company. Dur- 
ing 1899 the ice so issued amounted to 
44,370,000 pounds and cost the govern- 
ment $112,000. 

Though our army at home and abroad 
is excellently well fed, it must not be 
thought that the Commissary Department 
is not susceptible of improvement. Dur- 
ing the last decade or so the department 
suffered by a too frequent change of its 
head, for in eight years there have been 
eight chiefs. As a rule, these heads of the 
department were old men and just on the 
eve of retirement. They did not feel like 
being aggressive nor like making innova- 
tions. They therefore as quietly as possi- 
ble served out each his time and then re- 
tired, one or two even consenting to giving 
up responsibilities that pertained to his 


But the shipment | 


| department rather than be a party to a 





row. This, however, seems to be a time 
when this important supply department 
can be permanently strengthened. At the 
head is a man of comparative youth with 
some eight or ten years yet to serve; he 


has energy, experience, and ability. He 
has been in the line as a fighting-man 
when every day brought a battle. He 


knows the whole business from beginning | 
and is blessed with confidence in | 
himself, while he enjoys the confidence of | 


to end, 


his colleagues both in the line and staff. 

There is one reform that is much needed | 
which Mr. Root cannot effect without the 
aid of law. I refer to appointments to the | 
supply departments of the army in time of 
war. Under the present system captains 
in the Commissary and Quartermasters’ 
Department, when it is necessary to ex- 
pand the army, are.appointed from civil 
life, and these inexperienced men are 
called instantly and entirely without train- 
ing to do the most arduous, exacting, and 
complicated services upon which the entire 
fate of the army may depend. This need 
not be at all as there are enough commis- 
sary and quartermaster sergeants in the 
army to fill these places instantly and 
admirably. These 
from the line because of character and 
ability, and after an examination to test 
their capacity to do the special work need- 
ed of them. They would make admirable 
volunteer staff-officers, and there should 
be a new law that stipulated that in time 
of war the volunteer commissaries 


be selected from 
arms. FOHN GILMER SPEED. 
The British in the 

South Pacific 

HE recent cruise of annexation un- 

I dertaken by the Earl of Ranfurly, 

Governor of New Zealand, result- 
ed in the annexation of ten of the South 
Pacific islands to the British Empire. 
The islands annexed, which were all in 
the sphere of British influence, are— 
Raratonga, Aitu, Mauki, Mitiero, Taku- 
tea, Mangaia, and Aitutakai (in the Cook 
group); Te Auoto and Manuae (in the 
Hervey group); and Niue, or Savage Isl- 
and. Lord Ranfurly carried out his mis- 
sion with much tact and good judgment, 
and the annexation, in each case, was at 


the request of the high chiefs and the 
people. The islands mentioned, and some | 
others, will probably be incorporated in | 


The deed of 
of Rara- 


the colony of New Zealand. 
cession, signed by the Queen 


tonga and all the high chiefs of the dif- | - 


ferent islands, conveys the islands uncon- 
ditionally to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
who is to have “full and absolute sov- 
ereignty of them vested in her and her 
heirs forever.” We publish in this issue 
a number of photographs, taken by our 
New Zealand correspondent, illustrative 
of Lord Ranfurly’s cruise and the people 
and scenery annexed. 


sergeants are selected | 


the sergeants of D. | 
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OR a full half-century public sen- 
timent has waged war on the 
Mormon Church. Its latest 
achievement, accomplished by a 
popular uprising of American 
women, With the practically 
unanimous support of organized religion 


throughout the country, was to banish 
Brigham H. Roberts from the halls’ of 


Congress. Its next effort, according to a 
prominent Congregational newspaper, will 
be to attempt the conversion of the Mor- 
mon hosts by the careful distribution of 
tiacts among their homes in Utah. “ To 
reach them with the truth by ordinary 
means is difficult,” says this newspaper. 
“It is time to try some new method, and 
the one proposed by the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion commends itself to us. Its plan is to 
end laborers to the people in villages and 
country places with suitable literature and 
the personal message. It is sensible, prae- 
tical, and, we believe, will be effective.” 

Roberts has been expelled, and the 
tracts will doubtless be printed and dis- 
tributed. Against this achievement and 
proposed further effort to shatter the 
power and curb the growth of the Mor- 
mons, let us set the following items of 
current news: 

1. The New England newspapers report 
great activity among Mormon mission- 
aries in the staid old State of Maine. it 
is said that they are not only speaking to 
large audiences, but meeting with success 
in forming local societies with a view to 
building churches. It is announced that 
their success has been such as to justify 
them in sending for more missionaries to 
assist in their prosperous labors. 

2. During the past few months the Mor- 
mon authorities at Salt} Lake have con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of 
large tracts of land watered by the irriga- 
tion enterprise in the Big Horn country of 
Wyoming, which was projected and partly 


completed by Colonel William F. Cody 
(* Bulfalo Bill”). It is announced that 
they will send thirty thousand settlers 


into this district during the present sea- 
son, Which will only witness the beginning 
ot their colonization there. In the val- 
leys to be reclaimed by these works and 
waters the present population of Wyo- 
ming may readily be more than doubled. 
When this is accomplished this new State 
will be as secure to the Mormon power as 
Utah is to-day. Colonel Cody did not, of 
course, begin his operations with this end 


in view. His imagination was kindled 
with the idea of planting civilization 
where he had formerly hunted Indians 


and wild beasts, and leaving ten thousand 
homes and farms as an enduring monu- 
ment of his work for the West. With 
this object in view he invested the earn- 
ings of the “Wild West Show” in the 
beautiful valley of the Shoshone, in north- 
ern Wyoming, a few miles east of Yel- 
lowstone Park. Here he found fertile soil 
and abundant water, surrounded by tim- 
ber, minerals, and a vast expanse of graz- 
ing-lands. Nothing was lacking in climate 
and scenery to make the place attractive 
to settlers. The neighboring cities and 
mining camps of Montana furnished an 
ideal home market, for that State is far 
from self-supporting, spite of the fabulous 
wealth which annually pours from its 
mines. Forty per cent. of its flour, ninety 
per cent. of its pork, bacon, and ham, 
ninety-two per cent. of its lard, thirty per 
cent. of its butter, ninety-eight per cent. 
of its cheese, and forty-three per cent. of 
its eggs, are now brought in from outside. 
These facts mean extraordinary prosperity 
for the farmers who may have ready ac- 
cess to such markets. Colonel Cody real- 
ized all this. and showed his faith in the 
enterprise by the generous investment of 
his own capital. But when he needed to 
supplement this with further funds he 
could not command the support of finan- 
ial cireles. There is but one institution 
in the United States which knows the 
commercial value of an arid valley and a 
Notr.—The Conquest of Avid America contains a 
more detailed exposition of the Mormon industrial 
system than is possible in a magazine article. 
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stream of water, and which has both the 
courage and the organization to make the 
most of such opportunities. Upon that 
institution Colonel Cody deposited his bur- 
den and his dream. It was gladly accept- 
ed, and in the next few years homes and 
factories and temples will rise on the vir- 
gin soil of another valley. The operation 
will yield dividends both of money and of 
power. In the mean time Colonel Cody 
was enabled to proceed with the reclama- 
tion of other lands in the same region. 

In the foregoing facts we may find an 
instructive contrast for the contemplation 
of the American people. If the Mormon 
Representatives be expelled from Congress 
for another fifty years, and the villages of 
Utah be strewn inches deep with printed 
tracts, the result will not offset the cap- 
ture of the Big Horn, to say nothing of 
the missionaries in Maine. Those who see 
a menace in the growth of the Mormon 
power should awaken to the important 
fact that they are not dealing merely with 
a preposterous religious fallacy and a 
party of impracticable fanatics. They are 
contending against the brains, brawn, and 
capital of a great business organization— 
an organization with a far-reaching pol- 
icy and an economic system which, having 
withstood the tests alike of prosperity and 
panic, is peculiarly suited to the condi- 
tions which more and more press upon the 
common people of this and of foreign 
countries. The Mormon Church is grow- 
ing faster to-day than ever before in its 
history. It is building more churches, 
planting more settlements, maintaining 
more missionaries, all over the earth. The 
general public appears to know nothing of 
it except polygamy. And polygamy is only 
the ornamental buckle on its shoe.  Be- 
hind that is the sturdy body and enter- 
prising brain of a great materialism, 
which possesses attractions far more po 
tent than a plurality of wives. Whatever 
mysteries may be embalmed within the 
exclusive precincts of Mormon temples, 
there is nothing occult about their method 
of gaining converts and making those con- 
verts prosperous and contented. Their 
economic system cannot be hidden, for it 
is written on the face of the earth. Those 
who see occasion for alarm in the surpris- 
ing vitality and continued growth of this 
people and their institutions may well 
look their policy and methods in the face 
and consider the appeal which they make 
to the unprosperous and unhappy. When 
they do so they will learn how barren a 
triumph was the expulsion of Roberts, and 
how feeble a programme is the distribu- 
tion of tracts. 

The Mormon policy is colonization. The 
Mormon method is co-operation. Fifty 
years of expanding prosperity have shown 
that this is a winning combination. There 
is no reason to suppose that it will appeal 
less effectively in the future than in the 
past. On the contrary, present economic 
tendencies more urgently favor emigra- 
tion and co-operative industry than those 
of twenty-five or fifty years ago. Where 
the missionaries of other churches speak 
chiefly of security in the life to come, Mor- 
mon missionaries add their prescription 
for security here and now. The mission- 
ary who holds out the hope of * three 
square meals a day” in this world has a 
striking advantage over his rival who 
deals only in the hopes of futurity. 

The Mormon Church had two founders. 
Joseph Smith, discoverer of the golden 
plates, supplied it with its tenets and su- 
perstitions. Brighain Young mapped out 
its colonization policy, developed its eco- 
nomic system, and laid its material foun- 
dations. It is the works of the latter 
which concern us here, since they are 
chiefly responsible for the continued ex- 
pansion of the Mormon people, and, in the 
writer’s judgment, wholly so for the 
wealth and economic power which have 
made them so potent a factor in our poli- 
ties. 

Brigham Young and the able men who 
surrounded him were the first of the An- 
glo-Saxon race to grasp the possibilities 
of the arid region. To others it was a 
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place of blighted soil, wild animals, and 
wilder men; to the minds of the Mormon 
leaders it presented the raw materials of 
a better civilization than the world had 
ever seen. They realized that irrigation 
was an improvement on summer rainfall, 
and that when this fundamental problem 
had once been mastered the marvellous 
variety of surrounding resources would 
minister to a well-rounded industrial and 
social life. The leader’s: mind dwelt con- 
tinually on the chance which had come to 
him and his people to found a great com- 
munity “in these valleys among these 
mountains,” as he affectionately described 
them. All his energies were bent to the 
enlistment of new settlers and converts, 
and to setting’ them at work upon the con- 
quest of the great resources he had dis- 
covered in this new and beautiful land. 
Only a few coarse phrases of his Taber- 
nacle sermons survive in the memories of 
his followers, but they love to relate his 
enthusiasm for the growth and develop- 
ment of the country. He was at his best 
when he stood by the evening camp fire 
in some new valley, tracing with his cane 
on the ground the outline of settlements, 
with their roads and canals, which were 
to be prepared for the reception of oncom- 
ing immigrants. 

His mind grasped all the practical de- 
tails of this arduous work with wonderful 
facility. He put his whole soul into it, 
and well he knew that every acre con- 
quered from the desert, and every home 
planted on the soil, fastened the grip of 
his people upon a region which in the 
long future would become one of the most 
influential, if not the dominating, factor 
in the life of the nation. 

The policy of colonization was rapidly 
pushed throughout Utah, taking possession 
of most of the strategic points controlled 
by the water-supply, but there was soon 
a surplus of people and energies .. «se in 
getting a foothold in other growing Terri- 
tories. While in none of these the Mor- 
mons have been able to gain any such pre- 
ponderance as in Utah, which they abso- 
lutely control, there are six others in 
which their vote makes a political quanti- 
ty that must be considered. 

In close elections it is a balance of 
power which candidates for high national 
offices are anxious to conciliate. These 
are the States of Wyoming, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada, and the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico. The distribu- 
tion of Mormon settlement has been such 
as to give them a very fair chance to in- 
fluence the election of twelve United States 
Senators, besides the two from Utah. 
Under these circumstances it may readily 
be seen that their continued growth may 
have an important relation to national 
politics in the future. It is possible, how- 
ever, that their designs in this direction 
are not equal to the apprehensions of some 
of their enemies. This thought is sug- 
gested by the fact that they have not 
limited their colonizatien efforts to Ameri- 
can territory, but have spread out into 
Canada and Mexico, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, in the islands of the Pacific. The 
Canadian and Mexican colonies have been 
pushed with as much ardor as those in the 
Western States. Indeed, they have drawn 
many recruits from the latter to send else- 
where. 

We shall not grasp the true significance 
of the Mormon colonization policy until 
we observe the use made of the hundreds 
of thousands -of people it has brought to 
their standard. This leads us to the eco- 
nomic system developed during the thirty 
years’ administration of Brigham Young. 
The essence of this system is co-operation. 
The new convert comes in touch with the 
principles from the earliest hour of his as- 
sociation with the missionaries. From 
that time hence he lives and_prospers 
under its beneficent influence. To begin 
with, he has the benefit of the combined 
wisdom and experience of the leaders and 
pioneers in selecting the place where he is 
to settle. Co-operation has prepared the 
way for him by building canals and start- 
ing the little town, with its numerous con- 
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veniences. These improvements are no! 
made the means of exploiting the settlers 
who are usually comparatively poor. Co 
operation cheapens the cost of transporta 
tion and smooths the rough places sue 
to be encountered in making a new hom 
in a new country. It is worth much to 
begin where others have left off—to work 
with the experience and knowledge gained 
by a fifty years’ struggle with the condi 
tions of the country. But these prelimi 
nary advantages of co-operative coloniza 
tion are as nothing compared to the social 
and economic gains that come with the 
long years. 

Mormon homes and farms are owned in 
dividually. There has never been any at- 
tempt at communism. Each person is per- 
mitted to have the fruits of his own labor, 
and made to suffer the consequences if 
lacking the virtues of industry and thrift. 
It is when he reaches the sphere which lies 
outside of individual effort—and in a com- 
munity of comparatively poor people this 
point is speedily attained—that the co- 
operative principle is applied in all its ful- 
ness and strength. Stores, banks, and fac- 
tories are organized with the saved capita! 
of the many, and all the profits go back 
into their pockets. To a large extent this 
is the explanation of the enormous aggre- 
gate wealth which the Mormons have ac- 
cumulated, and of the vast expenditure 
that they have been able to make for in- 
dustrial plants, for temples, churches, and 
missionaries, and for the long and costly 
defence which they have conducted, at 
Washington and elsewhere, to protect their 
property and interests. Ordinary settlers 
pay high tribute to the merchants who 
furnish them with supplies at remote 
points,wud are somewhat at the mercy of 
those whdé lend them money or purchase 
their raw pr:* ts for ‘manufacture. Co- 
operative bank. ‘ore-keeping, and man- 
ufacturing have enab..1 the Mormons to 
avoid these losses and translate them into 
gains. 


When the first Governor ot e State 
was inaugurated, four years ago, said, 


“We have in Utah 19,816 farms, and 1/, 
684 of them are absolutely free of en- 
cumbrance.” ~This is a remarkable state- 
ment, unmatched in the record of this or 
any other country. The manager of their 
largest store, Zion’s Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Institution, said a few years ago, 
* During the whole period we have been in 
business we have paid to our stockholders 
an average dividend of nine and one-third 
per cent. for each and every year, or two 
hundred and forty-three per cent. in all; 
$1000 invested in our stock in March, 
1869, at the end of September, 1895, had 
accumulated to $2,014 30, and in addition 
to this we have paid upon this $1000 in 
cash dividends the sum of $4218 05.” Dur- 
ing the panic of 1893 not a single one of 
these co-operative stores, factories, or 
banks went to the wall. 

It will be interesting to examine, in 
more detail, the process which has pro- 
duced these results. Let it be remembered. 
in the first place, that the vast region 
which appealed so powerfully to the im 
agination of Brigham Young, when he 
traversed it with his first band of pioneers 
fifty-three years ago, is yet mostly a va 
cant land. It would readily absorb from 
ten to twenty times its present popula- 
tion. In view of these facts it may be 
within bounds to say that the Mormon 
colonization policy is now only in its in- 
fancy. Both in the field whence it draws 
its converts, and in that to which it sends 
them, there remains abundant material to 
work with. The Mormons understand the 
relation between surplus people in one part 
of the continent and surplus land in the 
other. Apparently no one else understand: 
or cares anything about it. Thus they 
have the field to themselves, with no, mor 
formidable opposition than an v.«asiona! 
popular spasm over a polygamous Con- 
gressman, and a few tous of well-meant 
tracts. 

The Mormon method of colonization is 
marked by careful deliberation and a 
painstaking effort to give their follower: 
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the benefit of exact information, so far 
as this may be had in a new country. Their 
leaders are excellent judges cf soil and 


water-supply. They are also shrewd busi- 


ness men, and usually make good bargains | 


for what they require, whether dealing 
with railroads, land-owners, or the govern- 
ments of Canada or Mexico. 


do the preliminary work of making canals 
and other necessary improvements, paying 
enough in cash or supplies to sustain them, 
and the balance in land and water shares. 
The Church has sufficient capital to in- 
augurate these enterprises, and is able to 
draw from its ranks the most expert and 
experienced men to superintend them. 
Thus when the settlers come they are able 
to start under the most flattering cireum- 
stances, especially as they are not asked 
to pay a price which represents a profit 
on the land. They get in “on the ground- 
floor.” 

By a simple method the founders of 
these settlements avoid the fatal home- 
sickness which oppresses so many under- 
takings of the kind. The people are moved 
in goodly parties. They are advised to 
make their homes in village centres rather 
than on lonely farms. These villages are 
laid out in acre lots, which give ground 
enough not only for the house and barn, 
but for a garden and orchard to yield veg- 
etables and fruit for home consumption. 
By this means the advantages of neighbor- 
hood association are secured at the begin- 
ning. Church, school, store, and post-of- 
fice are near at hand. The village hall 
serves not only as church on Sunday, but 
as a convenient place of entertainment 
during the week. ‘There is a Saturday- 
night dance, generally led by the bishop. 
As a rule, those who have guided coloni- 
vation in the West have failed to take sut- 
ficient account of the social instinct. 


of organizations to occupy the minds of 
the people. Nearly every little town has 
its brass band. Dramatic and musical en- 
tertainments are popular, and perform a 
useful service in bringing out the talents 
of the community. As there is always 
plenty of vacant space and plenty of boys, 
the national game of baseball flourishes. 
The co-operative store is always the 


first enterprise to be organized, and fre- | 


quently starts on a very modest scale. It 
becomes a sort of clearing-house for the 
community. Surplus products are sent 
there for sale and exchange, and the bal- 
ance of sales above purchases gradually 
accumulates into a good working capital. 
This capital is soon represented by shares 
distributed among the members of the com- 
munity in proportion te the amount of 
their contributions, .¢fhe extent to which 
the Mormons h en able to do without 
ready monev +s marvellous. They have al- 
ways had an abundance of labor and of 
prod:cts of the soil. By a system of cred- 
ity, sometimes assisted by paper scrip, they 
juave made labor and products perform 
the work of a circulating medium. It is 
thus that all have been able to become 
stockholders in the store, and, later, in the 
bank and other commercial enterprises. 
In a much shorter time than any one 
could safely have predicted the super- 
structure of a complex industrial life grew 
up upon the foundation of a prosperous 
agriculture. Mormons not only have sur- 
plus capital to use, but to lose. Their un- 
successful early experiments in making 
iron, sugar, paper, nails, leather, and cot- 
ton cloth are estimated to have cost $6,- 
000,000. They squandered fully $1,000,000 
in making settlements afterwards aban- 
doned because of adverse conditions which 
developed. They have paid out vast sums 
in cash for missions and assisted immigra- 
tion. Although they have now reached the 
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When they | 
have selected the place they desire to col- | 
onize they give their settlers a chance to | 


The | 
Mormons have not made this mistake. The | 
village system goes far to keep their peo- | 
ple contented, and they encourage all sorts | 
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era of large commercial enterprises in the | 


localities longest settled, they have not de- 
parted from the co-operative principle with 
which they started. At the beginning they 
had no recourse except co-operation. They 
possessed no capital worth mentioning ex- 
cept their ability to labor. . This labor was 
organized and disciplined, and its fruits 
justly apportioned among all the partici- 
pants. Some of the people have prospered 
more than others, but all have done well. 
Looking at the result in the aggregate, it 
must be said that the Mormon coloniza- 
tion policy has paid amazingly from a 
financial stand-point, besides accomplish- 


ing the social and religious results its | 


founders had in mind. 

The recent incidents already mentioned 
as typical of the situation—the labor of 
missionaries in Maine, and the purchase 
of the Wyoming property, on one hand, 
and, upon the other, the feeble efforts of 
the great jablic sentiment which for fifty 
yeats has confronted the Mormon organ- 
ization—regarded alone, are not of special 
import. They are representative of the 
character of the whole long contest which 
has been waged over these peculiar people 
and their doctrines. In all the discus- 
sions of the subject the kernel of the mat- 
ter has not been touched. The religious 
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FSTERBROOKS 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John st., New York. 
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The Easiest Writing Steel Pens 
Made. 
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Benjamin D. Silliman 


Born 1806. Died s901 


The oldest member of the New York Bar, 
and the oldest graduate of Yale University 








| aspect of the case has been treated as the 


only matter of importance. The great 
social and economic facts which alone give 
the Mormon religion a habitation and a 
name, and enable it to survive the 
saults of Congresses, Presidents, and al) 
the Churches of the land, have been over- 
looked. The truth that the Mormon 
Church is a great plan of co-operative set 
tlement, to which thousands of people 
have fled as to a rock of refuge. Those 
who ask this Church for bread do not get 
a stone. They get an irrigated farm. 
They get the shrewd but kindly assistance 
of able men in making their way from 
servitude to self-employment and landed 
proprietorship. All the Church in 
return is obedience. And that happens to 
be exactly what the American people ob 
ject to, as something not in keeping with 
the genius of their institutions. What 
are the American people going to do about 
it? They have expelled from Congress a 
Mormon with three wives, and received in 
return a Mormon with one wife. And the 
satisfied country rests f its labors. 
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from 
There is nothing to do now except to print 
some tracts, and the religious editors en- 
dorse this programme because “ it 
sensible, practical, and, we believe, will be 
effective.” This is an aggravated case of 
cheerful optimism. 

The growth of the Mormon Church can- 
not be stopped by legislation. Polygamy 
may be punished, and perhaps entirely 
repressed for the time. But the growth 
of the Church which believes in polygamy 
will go on until it is opposed by a rival 
social factor which pursues the same pol- 
icy of colonization and co-operation. So 
long as a large element of cur popula- 
tion, and of the population of foreign 
countries—hard beset by the conditions 
which surround them in the struggle for 
existence—can find no door of escape save 
that which opens into the Mormon settle 
ments of the West, of Canada, and of 
Mexico, so long those settlements will con 
tinue to increase and to expand until they 
occupy all the waste places on the con 
tinent. But if the energies and capital 
which have been used inetfectually to op- 
pose the Mormons shall turned into 
the right channels, there is no reason why 
the Mormon power should not gradually 
decrease, and finally be lost in the out 
ward sweep of the country’s development. 

Instead of trying to teach the Mormons 
the error of their ways, the social and re- 
ligious forces which have labored so long 
in that direction should now permit the 
Mormons to teach them how to develop 
their country, and to give the people ac- 


is 


be 


cess to the land and other natural re 
sources. The requirements of this work 
are, first, an intelligent propaganda and 


large working capital; second, a good field 
of operation and able, honest manage- 
ment. All of these the Mormon Church 
possesses, but it can have no_ possible 
monopoly of them. If the work were 
undertaken with missionary funds and 
forces it would perhaps be as fruitful as 
any effort ever made in that line. 

There is an abundance of land, of labor, 
and of capital. To bring them together 
and make them do battle in the West for 
the highest ideals of American citizenship 
would be a work of the best social utility 
and would meet one of the most pressing 
economic needs of the times. It appeals 
alike to religious, to patriotic, and to hu- 
manitarian instincts. If the opportunity 
be grasped in the right spirit the Ameri- 
can people may yet acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to their Mormon fellow-citizens 
for having shown them the way. 
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Prince Tuan Declines a Polite Invitation. 
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SOAP 
As a Toilet Soap. 











Feel of it! 
‘*It’s as soft and thick 
as the richest cream.’’ 





To Lovers of the Pure and Good. 
A 2c. stamp (to pay postage) 


will bring you a trial tablet of this famous article (enough for a week’s use 
on your washstand). It will enable you to become acquainted with such a 
luxury for the toilet, that you will thank us as long as you live for having 
called your attention to it. 

The same qualities—the soft, deliciously creamy, permeating lather, 
the soothing and refreshing effect upon the skin, its delicate, invigorating 
odor that have given it world-wide fame as a shaving soap—peculiarly fit 
Williams’ Shaving Soap for TOILET use, and make it at once the purest, 
safest and most delightful of TOILET soaps. 

Many physicians recommend Williams’ Shaving Soap for the toilet in 
cases where only the purest, most delicate and neutral soap can be used. 


A pound package (6 Round Tablets) by mail, 40c. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for Shaving, and in 
the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by drug- 
gists and perfumers all over the world, 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 
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Cut the Cost of 
a Carriage 


The remarkably low price at which we can sell 
| you a Runabout, or any other style of carriage, is 
| made possible by our system of selling. We have 
| abolished jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We will sell you di- 
| rect at the same price we sold to the jobber. We find there is 
| R more satisfaction in it this way for ourselves and our customers. Wecan 
| now guarantee every purchase—if it does not suit you absolutely, send it back 

“ und we will pay freight charges both ways. If you are interested in buggies, phsetons, 
“0 surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 



































1 ‘The leading musical in- 
CoNSERVATOI “Founded “i853. Unsure | | EARL & WILSON’S 
OF passed advantages in com COLLARS CUFFS RSHIRTS 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 














Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
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LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES.. 
’ CREME HUVE 


MADE 


You must know 
FLANELLE red Heliotrope, 
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« a « 
of Guerlain s Sichy is your favorite perfume, abvays nice § lasting, 
Cc 


/ EAU DE COLOGNE HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 
DE LA PROVIDENCE. 
| SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: 
blue Iris root 








Face powder. 
Cream for the face. ‘ 
Violette, Frangipane, Heéliotrope, Verveine. Géranium. 
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